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Golden Text for the Quarter: The words vs ye! I speak unto 
you, they are spirit, and they are life.—John 6 : 63. 

a April 3.—The Power of Faith Matt. 9 : 18-34 

10.—The Mission of the Twelve . Matt. 9: 3s tO 10 ! 15,.40-42 

= April 17.—The Rpueotion of John the Baptist . . . Matt. 22: 2-19 

4 a 24.—Warning and Invitation Matt: rx : 20-30 

ay 1.—Two Sabbath Incidents . Matt. 12: 1-14 

Hag eae ae Re Sponge Prov. 23 : 29-35 

. Matt. 12 : 22-32, 38-42 

att. 14: 1-12 
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. May 8.—Temperance Lesson 

May 1rs.—Growing Hatred to Jesus. . 
t May 22.—The Death of John the Baptist 
9. May — Multitudes 


10, = 5.—Jesus Walks on the Sea 


. Matt. 14: ta-ai 15 : 20-39 
Matt. 14 :. 22-36 
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“ 
Sunrise 
By Abram S. Isaacs 


HE somber skies a sudden brightness show, 
The clouds and mist reflect a golden glow, 

And far and near what tender glories flow 
As sunrise comes! 


The spreading hills upraise themselves in song, 

The streams soft murmur as they meve clong ; 

What hopes and yearnings rise in rapid throng 
When sunrise calls! 


The slumb’ring city wakens from its sleep, 
The streets and homes no longer silence keep ; 
O faithful heart, forget thy sorrows de@p 

With sunrise near! 


The night will pass, God’s dawn will come again, 
Your doubts and fears will vanish like the rain, 
And you will smile away the haunting pain— 
*Tis sunrise now! 
Paterson, N., J. 








Plenty of Time 

Time is something that almost every one wants 
more of, while few make good use of what they have. 
The man who has least time is the man who does 
least with his time; and the man who always has 
time for one thing more is the man who has already 
done several things more, to-day, than most men. 


We need to remember Addison's warning : ‘‘ We are 
always complaining our days are few and acting as if 
there were no end of them.’’ A concentrated, pur- 
poseful, terribly in earnest use of every minute of 
one’s abundance of time will solve the problem of 
‘*more time’’ for any one. Without that, the more 
time one had the worse off for time he would be, 


I 


Sin the Blinder 

One of the worst penalties of sin is the loss of the 
ability to recognize sin. Those whose judgment in 
moral questions is keenest are those who sin least. 
Those whose judgment and véry knowledge of sin is 





dullest are they who sin most. There is safety in recog- 


nizing this. We all need to voice the prayer of one who 


sought entire cleansing as he prayed : ‘+1 confess the 
sins that I know, and I ask thy forgiveness for them ; 
and for the sins that I do not know decause of my sin, 
I ask thy forgiveness.’* God's knowledge of our every 
sin is not something to dread, ‘but to rejoice in, if we 
will let him bestow his vision of sin ever more fully 
upon us by our increasing victory over sin in the 
poet of his Son. 
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The Summer Challenge 


Very few of us like to give the real reason for 
failing to do a thing that we ought todo. But there 
is little hope of our ever doing what we ought until 
we squarely face and admit the reasons that are pre- 
venting it. Most Sunday-schools ought to have a 
latger attendance and better interest during the sum- 
mer months than they do. Perhaps the greatest ob- 
stacle to remedying this is the fact that most Sunday- 
school workers fail to recognize what the real reason 
is : they seem to think that summer vacations and 
absences from home are the chief cause of the sum- 
mer let-down. Nothing is farther from the truth. 
An investigation made and reported by The Sunday 
School Times last year showed conclusively that Sun- 
day-schools fall off in attendance during the summer, 
not because so many people are away from home, but 
because those who are at home, and could come to 
Sunday-school, do not come. The encouraging fact 
is that the material is at hand for building up a big 
summer attendance, if only we will get at it. In eight 
representative schools the total number of abserit 
members who were out of town, and therefore could 
not come, on the Sunday of. lowest’ attendance, was 
1,795 ; while the total number of absent members 


bd 


who were at home, and might have been induced to 
come, was 2,092. If 70 percent of these had been 
brought out, the attendance-records that day would 
have told a different story. In these eight schools, 
from 23 to 51 percent of their total memberships were, 
on the Sunday of lowest attendance, not prevented 
from coming by vacation absences from home, but 
were at home and simply staying away from Sunday- 
school. This can be changed. It was changed in 
many an energetic school last summer, and some of 
their successful methods will be described this season 
in these columns, as on page 245 in this issue. One 
of the best ways to insure a good summer record for 
your own Sunday-school is to enter at once upon the 
Summer Attendance Honor Roll effort now announced. 


Pad 
Roads without Ruts 


No man ought ever to get into any habit that he 
cannot readily get free from if he needs to, The 
habits of life and theught and action that tend to 
check the freedom and the growth that our lives ought 
to show are appropriately called ‘‘ruts."’ A keenly 
discerning and God-led man has said of the best of 
God's workers : ‘‘They don’t travel inarut, They 
don’t make any. A good road doesn’t have any."’ 
Some roads, to be sure, are easier to travel in when 
they are marked by deep ruts ; but that is only be- 
cause the road itself is rough and badly kept,—not 
at all what it should be. The well built, well kept 
road needs no rut to improve its usefulness. Nor 
does the well built, well kept life. When we find 
ourselves traveling in such grooves that it is hard for 
us to turn aside from these to do things that ought to 
be done, we need to recognize the rut danger-signal, 
‘and perhaps let the Master Builder put the whole 
roadway into repair. 


The Servant Question 


HERE was a word in the dictionary of which Jesus 
Christ changed the meaning. He personified 
in his character what it ought to be. It was the 

word ‘‘servant.’’ ‘‘Ye know,’’ he said,—and the 
saying is variously repeated in the Gospel narratives, 


as if the Master found it a hard lesson for his pupils - 


to learn,—‘‘Ye know that the rulers of the Gentiles 
lord it over them, and their great ones exercise author- 
ity over them. Not so shall it be among you: but 
whosoever would become great among you shall be 
your minister ; and whosoever would be first among 
you shall be your servant."’ 

-This was a hard saying. Not many could hear it. 
Practical men shook their heads, and shrugged their 
shoulders, and turned away with a smile. It was a 
beautiful teaching, but the world would never listen 
‘to it. For to the world’s way of looking at it the 
servant misses all the things in life that make living 
worth while. 

He misses independence. ‘He gets no part nor lot 
in the conduct of his master’s business or his own. 
He has no voice in the proceedings uppn which his 
strength and energy are employed, —they proceed or 
stop regardless of his veto or approval. He is at his 
master’s ‘beck and call, he fetches and carries as 
he is bidden ; he waits for orders, and when he gets 
them obeys mechanically, without rhyme or reason. 
He loses all initiative and independence, Literally 
or by way of a very real metaphor he is under whip 
and spur; the crack of the lash is about his eats and 
makes his spirit cringe and grovel, the marks of the 
lash are seared across his’ mind, and all his processes 
of thinking are scarred and defaced, almost beyond 
recognition. He is mere goods.and chattels, —a beast 


to be driven or over-driven at will,—a machine to be 
worked to the breaking-point and then thrown on the 
scrap-heap in favor of another machine, newer and 
better ; a handy device for doing the necessary and 
disagreeable things of the world. 

He misses sympathy. This is natural and inevit- 
able,-the world confesses. He is trained not to show 
his feelings, and succeeds so well that presently people 
forget that he has any. He is made to cultivate a 
wooden face, an imperturbable manner, and a mind 
as impersonal as a letter file; and before long he is 
treated as a mere puppet, an automaton, an‘ingenious 


“mechanism for easing his betters of every unnecessary 


thought and action. He is taught to forestall his 
master’s need in all the ways of comfort and conven- 
ience, and finally he is accepted as calmly and with 
as little recognition as a huat-rack or a hearth-rug. 
Men forget that he has blood in his veins, ideas in 
his head, and passions.in his heart. They forget that 
he is constituted exactly as they are, needing help, 
encouragement, counsel, precisely as they do. 

He misses honor. He gets no credit for the good 
things that happen, and all the blame for the bad. 
If he does his duty in the best possible manner, it is 
only what is expected of him ; if he fails in a single 
point, he is counted derelict in all. 

He misses a good time. He gets no fun. He 
labors, but other men enjoy the fruits of his labor: 
He is a slave, —that is his business, that is, his life. 

It is not a pretty picture, —the likeness of a servant 
as the world paints it. The employment agencies are 
not besieged for that kind of a job. If it is the kind 
of a job you are offering to men, ‘let us hope that you 
find no takers. The market already is overstocked 








The spirit attempts t the servant 
in his place. So does the Spirit Christ. The 
servant who is at the same time a man will not stay 
in the one, Will he stay in the other, and what sort 
of man will he be if he stays? 

The marks of the true servant in these Christian 
days are not hard to recognize. The first is obedience, 
- This is the beginning of wisdom in all the human 
relations. Of course no man knows how to give orders 
who has not first learned to take them, and no one 
can give orders with success unless he has some one 
at hand who can and will successfully carry them out. 
We are all under some sort of — and have some 
one over us who in some department of life says, ‘‘Go,"’ 
and we have to go, or ‘‘Come,’’ and we are obliged to 
come, or ‘‘ Do this,’’ and we are constrained to do it. 

Obedience was not a new idea with Christ, but the 
spirit of it was new. Christ replaced the obedience 
of fear by the obedience of love, and before reward he 
put loyalty. 

The second mark of the real servant is efficiency. 


‘* By their work ye shall know them,’’ The big thing 
about Christ's efficiency test for servants is the high- 
ness of his standard. world demands results in 


work accomplished. Christ demands results in char- 
acter achieved through work ; not dividends was what 
he wanted, but health, happiness, and character. 

This was the sort of test that Christ applied to the 
contentions of the disciples in the upper room the 
night before he died, They were quarreling over who 
was the best man among them. Christ said, The best 
man is the man that does best, and the man that does 
best of you twelve is the man that throws away pride, 
cuts out jealousy, cauterizes self-seeking, and gets the 
thing done that needs to be done in a spirit which 
transfigures the doing and glorifies thedeed, ‘:There- 
fore he rose from supper and laid aside his garments 
and took a towel and girded himself and poured water 
into a basin and began to wash the disciples’ feet 
and to wipe them with the towel wherewith he was 
girded."’ A simple, straightforward, pnostentatious 
performance of a humble and necessary office, —just 
what any servant would do ; and yet nothing por be 
more effective. 

This is the efficiency test for service. It gets the 
job done,—and a good deal more. It pays bills and 
squares accounts, but it does not wreck human life in 
the process. It has more to show in the way of result 
than mere material achievement: it accomplishes 
clean and orderly living, and not merely a room that 
betrays no daily dust-line across the piano. 

And the third mark of the real servant is under- 
standing. He does not have to be a great savant in 
order to be a good servant; but he does have to have 
a mind of his own. It is all right to say to your 
servant, ‘*Do this,’’ or ‘‘Do that'’; but you don't 
like to have to spend half an hour in minute and 
detailed directions. For the most marketable of the 
virtues is common sense. When an employer finds 
his orders blunderingly obeyed, or stupidly dis- 
regarded, and is obliged to take his workman's head 
off in consequence, the chances are that that article 
of use and ornament was never in its place very 
securely, The good servant does as he is told, but 
when not told he has judgment to act on his own 
initiative. 

The fourth mark of the real servant is devotion, 
Devotion has been defined as doing more than you 
are expected to do; and when a servant does more 
than he is expected to do, his master commonly 
rewards him in the same.coin. ‘‘I shall call you no 
longer servants,’’ said Jesus to his disciples, realizing 
the singleness of their fidelity ; ‘‘ Henceforth I shall 
call you friends.*’ 

Obedience, efficiency, understanding, devotion, — 
the secret of such a service is the spirit of brotherhood. 

By brotherhood we no longer mean equality. Men 
no longer ask for equality,—because they know they 
cannot get it. Like hungry children they have fretted 
and fumed and fought and cried for it for a hundred 
years or so, and now are making the discovery that 
there isn't any in the premises. . The preamble of the 
Declaration of Independence is seen to be a purely 
impossible doctrine, as wordy and unreal as a school- 
boy's essay. All men are zof created equal, and in 
some sort or other very few are free.. And ‘‘ equality 
of opportunity’’—that splendid phrase in the hands 
of eloquent demagogues—is seen to be a splendid 
phrase and nothing more. 


in ‘the church, in the city, is a problem that can be 
solved. Then servants and masters stand side by 
side, with opportunities fitting each to each and 
responsibilities cut from the same pattern. And the 
secret of it all was in the hands of a little boy several 
thousand years ‘And the child Samuel minis- 
tered unto the Lord before Eli.’’ Unto the Lord, 
before Eli; he served the high priest, but before 
him he served the high God. ‘‘ Whatsoever ye do,’’ 
says Paul, ‘‘work heartily, as unto the Lord, and 
not unto men ; knowing that from the Lord ye shall 
receive the recompense of the inheritance: ye serve 
the Lord Christ." 

















The Thoughtless Practise of Stealing 


Probably more stealing is done thoughtlessly, in 
this world, than with deliberate intent. But this fact 
does not make such stealing by intelligent people any 
the less regrettable and blameworthy. A Pennsyl- 
vania Sunday-school superintendent very properly 
raises the question of the Sunday-school’s right to 
thievery. He says: , 

There has been considerable discussion in our school as to 
our right, both legal and moral, to reprint hymns found in the 
various hymnals, the services prepared for Children’s Day, 
and the like. Some teachers have decided that as no idea of 
profit entered into such use, and we were preparing a service 
lor our own needs only, it was not gessumnry ‘0 obtain from the 
publishers permission for such reprints ; others have felt that 
such action was theft, and that Sunday-schools should be the 
last in setting such an example. What do you think about it? 

There is only one answer to this question. Copy- 
right ownership in the valuable property represented 
by the verse and music that make up hymns and 
Sunday-school exercises is as definite an ownership as 
that of a horse or a five-dollar bill or the merchandise 
in a store. The appropriation of another man’s horse, 
or of a peck of tomatoes from the grocery, without 
paying for it, on the ground that no idea of profit 
entered into such use, but it was for one’s own needs 
only, would not have great weight in clearing one of 
the charge of stealing. So in the matter of duplicat- 
ing for any purpose whatsoever the copyrighted words 
or music belonging to another, without securing per- 
mission from the owner to do this. It is ordinary 
theft ; and thoughtful Christian people must recog- 
nize this if they would have regard for the standards of 
common honesty. 

There is need of attention to this matter, for the 
publishers who invest large amounts of money in 
making available for Sunday-school use the hymns 
and exercises of current use are undoubtedly robbed 
of a part of the return from their heavy investment by 
the thoughtless and very common practise referred to 
in the Fennsylvania superintendent's letter. The 


Editor has asked the head of one of the best known - 


publishing houses in the field of Sunday-school and 
other religious music to state his views and experiences 
in this matter, and this publisher does so in a very 
frank and unsparing way. Here is his letter : 


As for the reprinting of copyrighted material by churches. 
and Sunday-schools for the purpose of saving the expense of. 


purchasing music-books and special services, those who are 
outside of the publishing line probably have little idea of the 
extent of this practise. In many cases those responsible for it 
do not know the meaning of the copyright law, and do not 
realize that in reprinting words or music from our books and 
services they are infringing upon our rights. 

I have personally talked with many, and have written to 
others who are in the habit of reprinting from the services of 
different publishers for special occasions, such as Easter, Chil- 
dren's Day, Christmas, etc., and their excuse is summed up 
in the words: ‘‘ Others do it, why should not we ?”’ 

We have a great many cases where those representing the 
Sunday-school will send us a postal card requesting samples 
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te are other cases where Sunday-schools perhaps 
from one hundred to two hundred poe, toe will send us fifty- 
five cents for one dozen ‘They find at the top of the 
second page of a strong atten- 
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i e of an order for fifty-five cents’ 
worth of the goods thus produced, so that when they have pur- 
chased their one dozen —— they feel at liberty to write to 
the publishers, saying, ‘‘ Kindly send permission for our school 
to reprint the words of the songs in your service which our 
school has purchased a supply of,’’ and many of these people 
become indignant and often abusive when we frankly but 
courteously advise them that we cannot afford to grant the 
permission which they have requested. 

I am sure that your treatment ef this case can only work 
out to the interest of the schools and churches in the end, and 
I am more than confident that the publishers will appreciate 
what you may do for them by the thorough airing of this matter. 


This publisher's letter makes severe charges. But 
that they are in the main true of many who have thus 
erred simply through failure to realize what the real 
facts are, seems probable. Let us all see to it that, 
in the Sunday-school in which we work, only the high- 
est standard of honor and fairness is maintained toward 
the ownership rights of others. - aay oe is 


; “— 
Grace Before Meat 


Is there any real reason for, or need of, the cus- 
tom of ‘« grace before meat'’? That seems to be the 
question asked by a Michigan reader, who writes : 


Do you think it either the duty or the pleasure and privilege 
of every Christian, when he dines at a public place, to bow his 
head and ask the blessing as he would at his own table ? 


Christ’s custom in any matter of prayer is a 
pretty safe custom for us. He seemed to believe in 
asking the Father’s blessing upon any food that he 
was about to eat, The invariable habit of thanking 
God for his every provision for our bodily nourish- 
ment is one of the things that helps wonderfully, when 
done in thoughtful earnestness, to maintain the inti- 
macy with the Father that he craves and that we need. 
If the asking of God’s blessing upon the home table 
is a privilege and a duty (and duty and privilege are 
always one), why should it be less so when we are 
away from home? Here it often has the added gain 
of silent witnessing for Christ, as in an incident cited 
by Mr. Foster in his lesson article in this week's issue 
of the Times. 


feet 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


UR Heavenly Father : We thank thee for thy word, ‘I 
will counsel thee with mine my upon thee."" We crave 
a more ample fulfilment of this gracious promise than 
our infirmities have hitherto left room for. e want thy 
guidance as a constant experience ; no longer as a mere dream 
and hope, or an experience-of once-in-a-while at best. Draw 
us closer, Lord ! ad us into a.constant sense of thy pres- 
ence ; and show us how to take advantage of this for actual 
guidance at every step. We want more of this Personal ele- 
ment in our religion ; less of mere leaning on law and formal 
routine. We accept thy guidance as furnished through our 
habits, when these have been shaped by thy Hand; but even 
in our habitual, semi-conscious acts we would feel thy touch 
and know thy power. /Enable us to work our way out of every 
habit that has not thee at its heart, and to. work into habits 
which thy Spirit shall dictate and animate... Thus make us 
so used to walking hand in hand with thee that in our emer- 
encies, in unexpected events, where habit fails to rule, our 
se shall ever turn instinctively to thee ; until we can justly 
say, ‘‘ As the eyes of servants look unto the hand of their mas- 
ters, so do our eyes look unto Jehovah, our God.'’. . . Father, 
cure us of our waywardness, our roaming afar from thee with 
the thousand drifting currents of the world. We would no 
longer rove, but follow and obey. Grant us the sweets of a 
constant obedience, and impart to us its power to serve. 
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~ LESSON FOR ‘MAY 29 (Matt 14 : 13-21; 15: 29-39) 





THE SUNDAY’ SCHOOL FIMES 


The Boy With the Lunch 








a M?** I, mother, may I ?”’ 
She turned from her work, brushed back 
with her forearm the stray locks of hair that 
had fallen across her eyes, and, weary as she was with 
the grinding, smiled at the eager, upturned face. 

‘*Do you want to so much ?"’ 

«¢Oh, mother, ever and ever so much. If you could 
only hear him, mother !"’ ° 

**And you would come home early ?*" 

He hesitated. 

**I d try to, mother. But please don’t make me 
promise. You see, I don't know surely just where he 
is to-day. I think I know, because Nathan told me 
he saw them going, but I'm not just sure, and maybe 
we'll have to find him first, and I couldn’t come home 
just as soon as I'd found him. You wouldn't ask me 
to do that. Oh, mother, if you could only hear him !"’ 

She in her turn hesitated, looking out the doorway 
down the stony street of the little village to where be- 
neath the sunlight the blue lake sparkled. _Instinct- 
ively his eyes followed the direction of her gaze, and 
he saw, before she did, the little party that emerged 
from one of the neighbor houses and turned toward 
the hills. , 

.**See, they're going, mother, and there'll be lots 
and lots more. Oh, plenty of people we know. Yes- 
terday it seemed as if the field could not hold so 
many ; because, you know, he isn’t always going to 
be here,—he said so. You couldn't lose me, mother ; 
they’d look after me. Besides,’’ and there was a wist- 
ful reproachfulness in his tone, ‘‘ besides, I'm almost 
nine now.”’ 

.** Are you dressed warmly enough?’’ she asked ; 
and_he knew that he had won her. ‘* You know the 
chill comes on after the sunset.”’ 

., Yes, I know, mother ; but oh ! I’m plenty warm. 
I never get cold. And besides, listening to the sto- 
ries, I forget all about whether I'm warm or cold. 
You ought to hear him, mother. It isn't just the 
stories, you know ; it's his voice, and his smile, and his 
eyes. Oh, mother, you really ought to. Can't you?'’ 

She smiled.indulgently. So little do children real- 
ize of work to do: or sometimes grown folk either, 
she thought, a little resentfully. Yesterday the village 
had been as though deserted until the evening, when the 
people came straggling back from the hills. ‘Some of 
them had been out not only that day but the day pre- 
ceding, and the day before that. Had she cared to 
stop and gossip with the women at the well, she knew 
she would have heard of nothing else. It seemed so 
foolish for men and women with work to do. 

Mechanically her right hand had begun its mongto- 
nous turning upon the stone, when she heard his voice, 
fainter, but eager still ; «‘Can’t you ?’’ 

** Not this time, little son,’’ she said. 


-He kissed her and turned to go, but, smiling, she’ 


detained him. Ls, 

‘And when you hear him do you forget all about 
being—hungry ?’’ she asked. | 

He flushed at the bantering tone, but strove to an- 
swer the question honestly. 

‘‘Yes, mother, I do. I—really. But, of course, 
he doesn’t talk all the time, and maybe it might be 
late, and—coming home—perhaps I better take just 
a lunch.’’ 

She drew out an old napkin such as good house- 
wives have ever at hand, and wrapping in it five of 
the thin barley cakes and two of the dried lake fish, 
gave it to him. Then she kissed him once more. 

A moment she forgot her work, and standing in the 
doorway watched him, so stalwart and manly he 
looked, trudging away to the hills alone. And he 
had wanted her to go so much! ‘I might,’’ she 
thought. ‘Perhaps I will, to-morrow.’’ It would 
please him so, and there must be something worth 
while to hear or so many would not go. The stories 
the boy brought home—they were interesting. He 
must be an unusual man to see meanings so deep in 
things so simple. If he should be—as some said he 
was—but there had been another of whom they said 
that, and she had listened. Now, only yesterday, had 
come dreadful*news from across the lake, borne by 
some who said they had seen the end—a headless 
body laid reverently in a wilderness tumb. Why 
dream more? If better days were coming, they would 
come ; one who had hoped little prepared the fewer 


Some imagination, and some fact, but_mostly fact e - e 





disegenyrnedy, and always there was the day’s 
wont =? thee. 


She looked again after the boy. He was far up the 
hillside now. Old Phineas, who had since given 
up the fishing but made a precarious living by mend- 
ing nets, ak eented out of his little hut, moved 
doubtless by some of the strange tales of healing with 
which the countryside was flooded. The boy had 
stopped to help him, and now the two were disap- 
pearing over the hilltop, childhood and old age, going 
out into the wilderness together. 

‘* Pethaps I'll go to-morrow,’’ she said, and turned 
again to her work. : 

* 7 * * ¥ 

The sun had gone down in a blaze of glory behind 
the western hilltops, and the stars had rushed forth to 
glitter like crown jewels in the azure splendor of the 
orient sky. One by one the villagers had returned, 
wearied perhaps, but seemingly unconscious of it, sus- 
tained by some mysterious exaltation at which she had 
begun to feel a sort of resentment. She called to one 
group. Yes, they had seen the boy, he would be 
coming soon : and she waited, somewhat reassured. 

She knew, the moment she saw him, that something 
unusual had happened ; but against the glory of his 
face she felt no irritation. 

Whatever it was, he would be hungry,—she could 
count upon her boy for that ; and she poured bor him 
a cup of milk, laid upon the table more of the barley 
cakes, with some hard-boiled eggs, and, by way of 
treat, added a handful of dried figs. 

‘*Bat‘I'm not hungry, mother !’" he exclaimed. 

She looked at him, doubtful whether she had under- 
stood aright. 

** No, really, mother. I've eaten all I can eat. 
And oh! mother, it was so wonderful. May I just 
tell you about it now, mother? You're not too 
busy ?”’ 

He was so earnest, so eager. A pang of reproach- 
fulness went to her heart. Was she sometimes too 
full of household cares to sit and listen to the outpour- 
ings of her boy's heart? She remembered, as she 
had heard it read in the synagogue, the tale which 
the nameless prophet told to the faithless Ahab, Had 
she too been busy here and there, and now was there 
danger that this child, given to her in the holiest .of 
trusts, might quite escape her? Even now his heart 
seemed drifting far away. Who was this new teacher 
whom the people flocked to hear as on the hillside 
she had seen the sheep come running at the voice of 
the shepherd ? She must know more of him. She 
would know. 

‘* Then my little son does not wish to eat now ?’’ 
she asked. 

‘* No, mother."’ 

She drew him to the doorway, where they could 
look out and up at the stars, and sat down beside him 
on_the rough bench. Then she brushed back the 
hair from his hot, flushed little face, laid his head 
against her shoulder, and nestled his fingers into her 
hand. 

‘* Now tell me,’’ she said. 

««QOh, mother, it was the most beautiful of all. The 
very, very best. If you could only have been there, 
mother! All about the birds and the flowers, And 
people don’t need to worry so much, he said, about 
the things they have to eat, or things to wear. Their 
Father, up in heaven, he knows they need such things, 
and he'll take care of them. ‘Suppose your little 
boy,’ he said to them, ‘should come and ask you for 
a barley cake ; would you fool him and give hinr a 
flat stone? Of course not: and it’s just the same way 
with our Father up in heaven. He loves to give us 
good things better than we love to get them.’ ‘Just 
think of the sparrows,’ he said; ‘how many, many 
of them there are, and they are worth hardly anything, 
nowhere near so much as a boy ora girl ; and yet our 
Father feeds every little one of them, and not one 
ever gets hurt that he doesn’t notice.’ And then 
about the flowers, the common ones that we know so 
well, mother. I brought you some, just so it would 
seem more real to you.’’ 

He wriggled from her side, and ran across the room 
to where upon the floor lay the napkin that had held 
his lunch. A moment later he was back with s‘x 
wild lilies, ptucked boyishly short 
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**See, mother. He held one in his hand while he 
was talking about it, and he said : ‘Why should any- 
body worry about the things they wear? This lily 
does not spin, it does not work, it does not worry ; it 
just grows every day, contented and happy, the way 
God wants it to, see what a veautiful dress our 
Father has given if! Why, when Solomon the Great 
was king, and all the caravans came to Jerusalem 
bringing him presents, he hadn't any garments tat 
could make him look as beautiful as this.’ It was 
strange, mother, I'd never noticed before how beau- 
tiful they were—uniil he told us."’ 

He turned to look into her face. 

**Oh, mother, if you could only have been there !"’ 

‘**] think mother will go to-morrow,"’ she said. 

‘*Oh, mother, will you? Will you ?’’ 

He sprang from the bench to dance for a moment 
wildly about the room. 

‘I'm so glad. There isn’t anything you could do 
would make me so happy. And you'll be glad you 
came. I just know you will.’’ 

For five minutes he babbled on, too happy and 
excited to sit still. Then, with the sudden recollec- 
tion of something new, he came and nestled again 
beside her. 

‘* But oh ! mother, I haven’t told you the best. It 
was wonderful, mother, the most wonderful thing in 
all the world, I think.’’ 

She stooped and kissed him on the forehead ; he 
was so much a child, this boy of hers who was almost 
nine now. 

** You know, at noon | didn’t seem to care about 
my lunch e- were walking then), and now I'm so 
very, very glad of that,—I never can be glad enough. 
And afterward he was talking to us, and I never 
thought then, not a thing about eating or anything 
except just what he said ; and then when he stopped, 
why, it was getting late, and we were far away, and I 
remembered I hadn't had anything to eat since morn- 
ing, and I was very hungry. Only, I was real close 
to him ; a boy can crowd up that way, you know, be- 
cause he’s little ; the big folks don’t mind, they can 
see over his head. And Ae likes little folks ; they 
told me so, and I'd know it anyhow just from the way 
he looks ; and so I could hear them talking together, 
the men who are always with him, and I heard them 
say that sey hadn’t any lunch, and so I edged in 
closer, and then I saw the one I know. You remem- 
ber ?—he lives across the lake, I think; the one that 
talks so pleasant. So I went up and handed him my 
lunch. ‘This is for 47m,’ Isaid. ‘I’'mnothungry. Or 
—yes, I’m hungry, —but anyway I want him to have it.’ 
He thanked me, and they talked a minute together, 
and then 4e took it, and looked up toward the sky and 
thanked our Father in heaven who takes care of ali of 
us, the flowers and the sparrows, and the little boys 
and girls, and the grown-up. men and women, and 
gives us every day our food and all the things we 
need. And then—”’ 

He drew away that he might look into her face. 
Upon his own there had descended a strange awe and 
wonder, — 

‘*And then, mother, the men that are always with 
him, they began to pass the cakes and the fish. And 
he had some, and they had some, and I ate three fish 
and six cakes all my own self, because I was really 
very hungry ; and everybody ate all they wanted, and 
the men that are always with him picked up the pieces 
afterward, each of them had his basket full, and I 
picked up pieces in my napkin,—see, mother, more 
than I had at first. And isn’t it wonderful? I've 
been thinking about it and thinking about it, all the 
way home, and there never -was any one like him, 
mother. You know what some people say he is: you 
thought I better not say it, but I think he is, mother, 
I think he is."’ 

‘* Perhaps he is, little son,"’ she said. 


They sat in silence for a while. There was no light 
within ; only the brilliant starlight shone in through, 
the open door. - 

‘Think, mother, if I hadn't given ittohim. Why, 
I was so very hungry there wasn t enough even. for 
me, and because I gave it to him there was enough 
for me and for all of us. He made it enough. 

‘*T wonder, mother,’’—his voice took on a dreamy 
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tone,—‘‘ I wonder if it would be so with everything 


, you gave him. Of course, I couldn't understand just 


what he meant by all the things he said ; but perhaps 
he meant that when he told us about our lives. ‘Your 


life,’ he said, ‘when you save it all for yourself and ~ 


keep thinking, ‘‘ It's mine, mine, all mine, and I'll 





What Teachers of Girls Have Asked Me 
By Margaret Slattery 
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do with it just what I please,"’—you're really losi 


it, for it isn't worth anything to an 
you. But when you forget about . f, 


else or to 
life : Think that 
your MS to me, yentte nding ic then,” I think 


. . > 


‘ 
“ The Girl in Her Teens,” a series of papers by Miss Slattery, was commenced in the Times 
of April 30, and will continue during the spring and summer. As a very practical part of the 
series, Miss Slattery now answers a number of the actual questions that keep coming to her 
from earnest teachers of girls. 


How can I interest high-school girls sixteen years of 
age in home work? 


| HAVE only one answer; it may seem vague 
—it is by making the home work interesting. 
If it is interesting, certain things must be 
true of it. The girl must be convinced that it 
is worth while; it must be assigned regularly, and 
used in the class. The assignment must be definite. 
The work must be simple and adapted to the mental 
capacity of the girl to whom it is assigned. The 
teacher must be able to tell the girl where she can 
find at least something on the subject assigned. She 
must remember that these high-school girls have a 
great many studies,—that school work is hard, and 
few school girls of sixteen have much leisure. She 
must be patient while the habit of real preparation of 
the Sunday-school lesson is being formed. 

I know a class of girls much interested in underlin- 
ing the words of Christ in their small copies of Matthew 
with different colored pencils, according to the subject 
—faith, love, trust, the stories which Jesus told, etc. 
This task is not too difficult, nor too burdensome. 
After the books are marked they are to be sent to a 
home missionary working in the West. The girls 
have done the work at home willingly. 


The stereoscope,, with a,dozen pictures loaned to. 


two gitls each week, will bring a real knowledge of 
Bible places and customs to the entire class in a short 
time, The girls having the pictures to look at are 
called upon next Sunday to describe the most interest- 
ing. This takes only a minute or two, and creates an 
interest in the pictures among the other girls in the 
class, 

The making of a book of Bible stories for the use 
of children seven or eight years of age has proved 
very interesting to one class I know. These stories 
are given to the teacher in the primary department 
for use as she deems best. She sometimes reads the 
stories to the children as a part of the supplemental 
work ; sometimes loans them to the children to take 
home for their mothers to read. The girls have writ- 
ten ‘‘ The Story of the Flood,’’ ‘‘ The Brave Shepherd 
Boy,'’ ‘‘A Boy and His Fishes,"’ etc. 

The illustrating of famous hymhs by pictures and 
illuminated letters, with a short sketch of the author, 
makes an interesting book ta be exhibited on parents’ 
night, and girls are willing to put a good deal of work 
into it. ; 

Having become interested in these special home 
tasks, girls take-as a matter of course the assignment 
of questions on the regular lesson. The constant 
problem of the teacher is to devise ways of interesting 
her own particular girls. So it is an individual prob- 
lem, after all, If the-girls have been trained from the 
tenth year to do home work, at sixteen it is very easy 
for them. 


Should all classes of girls be organized ? 


O, because some teachers find it impossible to 
guide any sort of organization. They lack execu- 
tive ability. It is better that such a teacher 

should spend her energies with individual girls, know- 
ing their homes, inviting them to her home, spending 
time with them as individuals during the week, and oc- 
casionally having a social evening or supper together at 
the church, or in her own home if practicable. Classes 
of girls in their later teens gain much by organization. 
It has advantages for all girls if wisely guided, kept 
simple, and offices created only as needed. Many 
classes have been wrecked on the shoals of petty jeal- 
ousies, personal disagreements, etc., which some- 
times come to the organized class under weak guidance. 

With classes of young women just out of their 


teens, organization proves most successful and truly 
helpful. 


How do interest to read books which you think 
are good fob thet ? a i 
EXPRESS heartily my own appreciation of the 
story. I often tell it very briefly, or outline in a 
few sentences some interesting section of it, add- 
ing ‘‘you would love the whole story, I know.”” «I 
have it here,’’ or, ‘‘I have taken it out on my library 
card, and will loan it to any one for two weeks."’ 
There are always several who want to take it. If the 
teacher says casually, ‘‘It is a book all girls ought to 
read,’’ or, ‘‘I hope you will read it some time,’ the 
response is never so sure, The teacher who can loan 
books, and take time to talk them over afterward with 
the girls, is a real missionary. 


Do you think ‘* Titus, a Comrade of the Cross,’’ by Mrs. 
Kingsley; ‘‘In His Steps,’’? by Sheldon; ‘‘Sky Pilot,’’ 
etc., by Ralph Connor, helpful to girls; or are they too 
unreal ? 

THINK they are helpful. They stimulate the im- 
agination, make a deep appeal to the kind of 
religious sense which is very keen in the life of 

‘the girl in her teens, and they provide her with ideals 
which help in growth of character. — 


How should one approach the matter of joining the 
church with girls of fifteen who are Christians, but have 
never expressed any desire to become members of the 
church ? 


T OF course depends upon the steps your denomi- 
nation feels are necessary to come into the church. 
I think all girls of fifteen should know the history 
of the church in a very clear, simple way, and the his- 
tory of their special denomination, This knowledge 
can be given by the teacher in a series of talks, or 
better by the pastor in an instruction class, which 
should always be a part of the work of the interme- 
diate department. The last talk in the series should 
be an appeal to unite with the church, the form of 
this appeal to be governed by what you think joining 
the church means. Parents should always be con- 
sulted. Such a class gives opportunity to pastor and 
teacher to talk with girls who hesitate, to explain the 
doubts and difficulties, and to visit the homies. I 
shall discuss the subject much more fully in a future 
article in The Sunday School Times. 


My class of girls all became Christians the first-year I 
had them. During the next two years all regular mem- 
bers of the class came into the church. Now we seem to 
be at a standstill. The girls are not growmg,—what can 
we do next? 


zs HAT next”’ is a tremendous question. [It will 
be discussed in The Sunday School Times at 

- length at a later date. But for the present 
briefly,—‘‘ Next comes work.’’ Uniting with the 
church is just the beginning. The girls must not only 
understand the duties and privileges of membership, 
but be given opportunity to practise them.- They should 
become active members of some organization in the 
church, and be given something definite todo. A list 
of some things which girls under twenty are doing suc- 
cessfully in church work, developing their own powers 
and rendering real service, follows : 1. Act as abso- 
lutely faithful pianists in beginners, primary, and 
junior departments in Sunday-school, and in the 
mid-week service. 2. Teach one new song a month 
to the primary department. 3. Tell missionary story 
in beginners class. 4. Choose hymns in keeping 
with the subject of the mid-week service, and give a 
written list to the pastor before the meeting. 5. 
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Make friendly calls on old of the church. 6. 
Write letters to those who are ill and shut-in, securing 
list from the pastor, 7. Wi oung girls at 
Sam service, 8, >» Song Ben Soles 
g. Join teacher preparation — 
later service. 10, Work in Junior Endeavor and 
kindred societies. 11, Form chorus to on 
special days to visit almshouse, old ladies’ home, 
hospital, etc. Bek, vada teens, members of 
any church, should given constant instruction in 
the duties of a Christian at home, in school, or at 
work ; they should be taught and drilled to believe 
that if they accept a duty it must be ed ; that 
all those who work with them may be confident that 
‘*I will do it’’ means just that. 


What can you do about the serious faults see in the 
characters of your girls—jealousy, canruchielness, etc. ? Is 
general class instruction enough? 

T HAS been my experience, both in public and 
Sunday -school work with girls, that the best way to 
help one overcome a fault is to create by story and 

by direct teaching a desire to overcome. ‘The conquer- 
ing of a fault means desire to fight it, belief that it 
can be overcome, and persistence in the attack. All 


these my teaching must give. When I have the , 


complete confidence of a girl, I often speak to her 
frankly of a glaring fault, being sure to make her feel 
that I do appreciate the good points in her character, 
and leaving her always plenty of courage and confi- 
dence with which to attack her weak points. 


Do you think the average church in a small city or town 
needs a Girls’ Club? . 

ES. Ifthe church is of the right sort it will have 
many girls who need an opportunity for social life, 
instruction in sewing or cooking, ‘‘ First Aid’’ 

classes, work in gymnastics, etc. The girls of the city 
or town need to know the women of the church, and 
the church women should be the instructors in the 
various classes of the club. In speaking of her 
daughter, a woman said to me last week, ‘‘ You ought 
to see how well she makes buttonholes. It's won- 
derful ; and to think that Mrs. H. (one of the most 
prominent women of the city) taught her."’ Another 
said, ‘‘I1 laughed over Bessie’s ‘Home Hygiene,’ 
but when she removed paint from the windows by 
using a copper cent, and polished thé glass beauti- 
fully with tissue paper, I was ashamed. That girl 
has learned more in a month than I’ve taught her all 
her life.'’ The teacher who conveyed-the knowledge 
of the ‘‘ copper cent’’ is a graduate of Simmons Col- 
lege, a cultured, refined, splendid young woman ; 
and how-to remove paint is a very small, insignificant 
part of what she is teaching her group of girls. Have 
a girls’ club in your church by all means. You talk 
it, and let your church women start it. 
FircHpurc, Mass. 
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The Sparrow’s Strange Story 
' By Avis 


FOUND myself a captive. Four grim walls 
Confined me. Round and round I flew in fear. 

And then I saw the light. With eager wing 
I hastened toward my liberty, but just 
As I would gain it, and naught seemed between, 
A cruel barrier against my breast 
Beat, and flung me baffled on the bar. 
Once and again the flight, once and again 
The bitter bruises. Then I was aware 
That a great Something ever followed me-— 
A Hand it seemed, stupendous, terrible, 
And as I clung in weakness to the bar 
The Hand approached. I summoned all my strength 
And fied, and circled to the light once more,— 
And the Hand followed, and my flight was vain. 
It gripped me, while my throbbing heart 
Beat almost to bursting. But escape 
I could not, for it held me fast, with strength 
Immeasuratle. And “ down ” it bore 
Me though my wish was “up.” I struggled hard, 
Somehow broke its hold, and vanished, free ! 


But why did that Hand follow me? And why 
Cruel, sought it ever thus to curb 

My little freedom? Were not walls enough ? 
Happy was I to burst its bonds! Yet why 
Did it not crush me when it held me fast ? 

I seemed, amid its awful strength, almost 

To feel a soft caress. 
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A Summer of Surprises 
°. ware bere dcscribed 


Orr Sunday-school is in a small village, and a 
large percent of our membership comes from 

the country. We realized, from past experi- 

ence, that when summer came we must put forth 

an especial effort, for we have a river and forest 

near by ; an interurban line connecting us with cities 

on either side ; and during the summer there are four 

camp-meetings and two Chautauquas within reach. 

Our enrolment, including officers and teachers, is 
113; the average attendance for nine months in the 
winter school is 77 ; the summer average is 87 ; the 
winter average of 77 is 68 percent of the total enrol- 
ment,. Thesummer average of 87 is 77 percent of the 

_,enrolment, or 113 percent of 77, the winter attendance. 

Two weeks before the close of the second quarter it 
was announced that on the first Sunday of July we 
would begin a summer school for a term of three 
months, and that on the following Sunday plans for 
making the school attractive, instructive, and interest- 
ing would be discussed. 

On the appointed day the following plan was sug- 
gested and carried out with very gratifying results. 
Our school consists of nine classes. The plan was 
this—that we have two committees for each Sun- 
day, known as the Surprise Committee and the Deco- 
ration Committee ; and each class to take its turn on 
these committees. The Surprise Committee was to 
prepare and give something appropriate on the lesson 
for its Sunday ; the Decoration Committee to work 
in harmony with the other committee, procure and 
arrange flowers, and distribute them afterward. 

It was decided that Class No. 1, the Adult Bible 
Class, be Surprise Committee for lesson one, with 
;Class No. 9, the primary class, as Committee on 


~., Decorations. Lesson one came on the Fourth of 


July, and Class One had their ‘‘surprise’’ in an ap- 
propriate song by the class quartet and a gigantic 
artificial firecracker from which one of the class drew 
many helpful lessons, and at the close presented the 
firecracker to the superintendent. The sub-commit- 
tee combined the national colors with the usual 
flowers, and two tiny tots presented each person pres- 
ent with a small United States flag as souvenir. 

This committee work did not interfere with the 
usual Sunday-school program, but supplemented the 
lesson study. 

Quite a little curiosity was manifest to see what the 
next committee would do,’ Class Two was Surprise 
Committee for lesson two, with Class Eight for decora- 
tions. Class Three for lesson three, and so on through ® 
the quarter. Each committee kept its plans an abso- 
lute secret from the rest of the school, and this en- 
couraged each class to unusual effort. We noticed 
first an increase in attendance ; then one class com- 
bined their class colors with the decorations, and this 
led to each class choosing colors, which developed a 
surprising class spirit and loyalty. No one was more 
surprised than those most familiar with our school at 
the latent talent that was developed, the originality 
and uniqueness, to say nothing of the attractiveness, of 
this committee’ s work. : 

Some of the original designs and decorations used 
by classes were mottoes or verses on the lesson made 
from crepe-paper in the class colors. One class had 
the sentence, ‘‘ Even Christ Pleased Not Himself,’’ 
made, of kernels of corn pasted on red, white, and 
blue cardboard, their colors ; one class displayed a 
pennant with thcir class maxim, ‘‘ Lend a Hand,’’ in 
class colors ; another. was a very elaborate monogram 
of the initial letters of the ‘*Sons of Loyalty,’’ also in 
colors. Two most beautiful designs were the ‘‘ Love 
Wheel" and a large golden crown set with jewels 
(the ‘* Jewel’’ class having charge of decorations on 
that day). Flowers also were utilized in uncommon 
profusion, not only the usual ones in their season, but 
great masses of field and forest treasures—goldenrod, 
wild-rosés, pond-lilies, and cattails; and they went 
to the sick, the shut-ins, and the sorrowing. 

One class introduced as their surprisé a missionary 
who had recently returned from a twenty years’ sojourn 
in Siam ; another illustrated the teaching of the lesson 
by chemical experiments ; another class presented a 
map of Paul's journeys, and gave a very concise out- 
line of the quarter's study from it ; one class built a 


‘love. 





Last summer saw the defeat of the ‘‘ summer 
slump“ let-down in attendance in a good maay Sun- 
day-schools that responded to The Sunday Schooi 
Times’ invitation to rout the hot-weatherenemy. An. 
important factor in the situation is stated in an Edi- 
toria) Note on the first page of this issue. As an in- 
centive to schools everywhere to make the coming 
summer a tim< of conspicuous success, the Editor 


now 
Attendance Roll of Honor 


in two divisions: Sunday-schools in places of more 
than 10,000 population, and Sunday-schools in places 
of 10,000 population or less. In this twofold Honor 
Roll will be published, next autumn or winter, the 
names of ail Sunday-schools that tttain the follow- 
ing record in attendance: 

(a) Average weekly attendance from the third Sun- 
day in September, 1g09, to the second Sunday in June, 
1910, inclusive, sixty percent, or better, of the total en- 
rolment of the school during that period. 

(b) Average weekly attendance from the third Sun- 
day in June, 1910, to the second Sunday in September, 
1gto, inclusive, eighty percent, or better, of the aver- 
age weekly attendance of the period called for in (a). 

In other words, calling (a) the wint ttendance, 
and (b) the summer attendance, the average weekly 
winter attendance is to be at least sixty percent of the 
enrolment, and the average summer attendance is to 
be at least eighty percent of the average winter at- 
tendance. Stnd a two-cent stamp to the Editor for 
** Summer Success "’ leaftet of further information. 

















bonfire and consigned to it the dime-novel, the ciga- 
rette, etc. ; another planned the entire’ program for 
the Sunday-school hour, and called it a railroad ex- 
cursion ;. a railroad time-table scheduled the items of 
the customary program as follows : 





OFFICIAL TIME-TABLE 


Ridott, Illinois Railroad.(Union Division) 
Station, Main Street Sunday, Sept. 5, 1909 
A Proper and a Popular Excursion. 


10.00 All aboard 

10.01 Singing : ‘‘ Hasten Away "’ (passengers standing). 

10.04 Prayer by two trainmen. 

10.10 Singing: ‘‘ I belong to the King.”’ 

to.15 Paul, the ‘* Guest of Honor,’’ says farewell. 

10.20 Coaling-up stop. Every passenger helping. 

10.22 Lesson junction. 20 minutes tor refreshments. 

10.40 All coaches on maintrack. Singing : ‘‘ We'll never 
say good-by.”’ 

10.43 Stop on signal for balloon ascension. 

10.48 Remarks by R. R. officials. 

10.55 Brakeman’s report. 

10.58 Last stop. Singing: “ Ship Ahoy.”’ 

11.00 Home station. Passengers will please change cars 
for a side trip with the Anti-Saloon League. 

Lecturer—Mr. Thompson. 

No Accident Policy Needed. No Sleepers Provided. 


Porters with souvenirs at all car entrances. 


L. M. SWANZEY, J. E. Fry 
Conductor. Engineer. 

Miss MARY KURTZ, W. T. LAMB 
Brakeman. Fireman. 











The lesson that day, ‘‘ Paul’s Farewell,’’. was made 
more impressive by the first part being read as sealed 
‘‘train-orders’’ ; and the second part associated with 
the danger: signal—the red lantern. Time-tables 
were presented to each one by ‘‘porters,’’ as souve- 
nirs, as. were also tiny ‘‘ tie passes’’ of baby-blue rib- 
bon (small bow knots on a pin), the class culor of the 
decorating class for that day. 

One very successful combination, which manifested 
much thought and work was the Love Lesson’’ given 
by our ‘‘A. B. C.’’ classes. In the searching of 
plans for this lesson the mind quickly reverted to 
Drummond's ‘‘Greatest Thing in the World’’ and 
found in his illustration and manner of interpretation 
material with which to build. To carry out the idea 
a large beautiful wheel was constructed. Upon the 
hub was the word love in white letters and radiating 
from these were nine spokes—the nine ingredients of 
These spokes represented the colors of the 
rainbow. The tire was prettily trimmed in sprays of 
green with here and there a white lily. (Green and 
white were the colors of this class.) At the end of 
each spoke was a letter indicating the ingredient of 
love which it represented ; for instance at the outer 
end of the red spoke (which represented generosity) 
was the letter ‘‘G."’ in red and so on. The wheel 
upon its standard was placed in the center of the 
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a hundred. 


Children’s Day the World Around 
An Exercise for Seven Children 


to use the new three-color 


It will be a pperopsiane th 
poe postcard i, by The Sunday | smegma Company, 


connection with the use of thi 





depicts 


s 
children of many lands, showing them in the ht colors of their 


varied native garments, and is entitled “* The 


tu ue, 
Feentath Century Sunday-School Crusaders.” The Sunday 


mes Co, can supply the postcard at 2 cents each, or $1.50 


By Ada Simpson Sherwood 
FIRST CHILD, 


HEN Jesus began the Children’s Day, 
That-morning in Galilee, 
When he said of the children, ‘‘ Forbid them 
not, 

But let them come unto me,”’ 
And the little ones there who came to him 

Such a wonderful happiness found, 
Don’t you think he meant for the Children’s Day 

To be known the whole world round ? 


SECOND CHILD. 

This morning the birds sang merry and glad, 

. The robin and bluebird and wren, 

They caroled a welcome to Children’s Day, 
Then sang it all over again. 

And we thought how merry the world would be, 
And how glad and sweet the sound, 

If the birds should welcome the Children’s Day, 
The whole bright world around, 


THIRD CHILD, 

The flowers bloom bright for Children’s Day, 
When nature is all atune, 

Roses and lilies and violets blue 
In the glad sweet days of June. 

And oh, how their fragrance would fill thesair, 
And their beauty and joy abound, 

If the flowers should-greet the Children’s Day, 
The whole sweet world around, 


FOURTH CHILD, 
And children carol on Children’s Day, 
As blithe as the birds above, 
They sing of their joy in the glad springtime, 
And the Father’s tender love. 
And oh, what a happy chain of song! 
What a joyful, jubilant sound, 
If the little one sang for Children’s Day, 
The whole glad world around. 


FIFTH CHILD. 
But far away o’er the isles of the sea, 
And Africa, dark and wild, 
Where Asia’s millions in sadness live 
By gods of stone beguiled, 
So many little ones oppressed 
By want and wo are found, 
Who know not Christ nor Children’s Day, 
This whole sad world around. 


SIXTH CHILD, 

And in our own dear native land, 
This land of Christian rule, 

Ten million children still are found 
Outside the Sunday-school. 

How sad to think when Sabbath bells 
Their happy tones resound, 

How many know not Children’s Day, 
The whole wide world around. 


SEVENTH CHILD. 
Then let us send the message sweet 
Far over land and sea, 
That Jesus loves the little ones, 
Said, ‘* Let them come to me.’’ 
Oh, let us work and give and pray 
To help his truth abound, 
That all rejoice in Children’s Day, 
The whole wide world around. 


ALL SING. 
(Tune—* Ring the Bells of Heaven,”’) 


How the songs of birds will greet the happy day, 
How the flowers will smile with fragrant charms, 
When the little children all shall know the way 
To our Saviour's tender, loving arms. 


Chorus—Glory, glory, what a joyful song! 
Glory, glory, what a happy throng ! 
How will joy and praises everywhere abound 
When there’s Children’s Day the world around. 


How the children’s songs will join the happy sound 
Of triumphant angel songs above, 

When the happy children all the world around 
Bring to Christ their homage and their love.— Cho. 


OBERLIN, OHIO. 













The Lesson Pilot 
’ By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Parallel passages: Mark 6: 30-44; 8: 1-9; 
Luke g: 10-17; John 6; 1-14. Be sure to use 
the full lesson, —it is not all printed on this page. 


Getting Started in Class 


OME time ago, in one of our southern states, a jail 
in which was imprisoned a negro charged with 
crime was attacked by a mob of lynchers, who 

demanded of the jailer that he give the up to 
them. A newspaper report of the affair said that the 
jailer, realizing that resistance was useless, surren- 
dered the man. Whatdo you think of his action, 
and of the reason given by the newspaper for his 
action? There are two fallacies, or mistakes, in what 
the man did, as reported. Can you discover what 
these are? I shall not give you my opinion yet, but 
will come back to this at the end of our lesson study. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


Here is a situation very different from that of 
a ee facing a lynching mob. Open air, n 
fields, great crowds, but peaceable and full of 
gratitude, and Jesus the center of it all. To get 
right into the facts of the lesson, try a class discus- 
sion of the contrast in banquets that Miss Lovett 
introduced, under four headings (1st paragraph). 
Note also that this lesson marks the beginning of a 
changed policy, from now on, on Jesus’ part (Stalker, 
1; Sanders, 2). Further teaching-material as to the 
facts of the lesson is as follows : 


Get the class to hunt out and state all the points of dif- 
ference between the two similar miracles of this lesson ( Rid- 
dle, 1st paragraph; Stalker, last paragraph ; Pierson, 2, 
and footnote; Lovett, 2). 

What ‘‘ desert place’? means (Mackie, 1). 

How the scene would look to-day (Visiting the Lesson 
Scenes). 

Skilfully chosen questions for bringing out the lesson 
(Lovett, 4-7). 

careful reading ‘at home, by the teacher, of the re- 
markable word-picture and interpretation, ‘‘The Boy with 
the Lunch,’’ on page 243, will do much to make the lesson- 
facts real and human. - 


When the disciples came to Jesus to ask him to 
see to it that those five thousand people should 
go away and provide food for themselves, Jesus 
proposed something to the disciples that was so 
stupendous as to be utterly beyond their capacities 
(Stalker, 3). ‘Suppose the disciples, seeing that the 
suggestion was useless, had declined to do as Jesus 
asked : what then? Zsey would have been left out 
of the miracle, if Jesus had gone ahead and worked 
it. Ph on seems to take a special interest in asking 
his followers to do things so stupendous as to be 
— beyond their capacities. For it is in just that 
way that he accomplishes two things at once: he gets 
rom things done, and he trains his followers into a 

nowene usable attitude of self-distrust and complete 
dependence upon him. 

nd just there is the greatest lesson that we can 
ever learn. All that Jesus asks us to do, to insure 
his making our lives one long miracle of achievement 
for him, is to place absolutely at his disposal the little 
that we have,— but all of it, little as it is,—and then 
move confidently forward into any and every impos- 
sibility that we ought to undertake. The fact that 
the thing needed és an bes gotoreivamat for human 
achievement, and the fact that our means and equip- 
ment are so er as to render us impotent be- 
fore the need, is s mply an opportunity and an invi- 
tation for us to let Christ’s miracle-working power 
operate. And operate it will, in every case of real 
need, when anything is unconditionally offered to 
him to operate with. How Jesus uses the ‘‘littles” 
for doing the impossible is shown in Ridgway's 2d 
paragrap ; and that God never does himself what 

e can get men to do, in Ridgway’s heb ph. 

Have you discovered the two mistakes that that 
mob-attacked jailer made? First, he could not know, 
in advance, that his feeble resistance would be 
**useless,” any more than these disciples could know 
that the distribution of their poor, inadequate supply 
would be useless. Second, it was not his business or 
his right to know or to think anything about the dut- 
come of doing his plain duty. is duty—and a God- 
given one, as all duty is—was to safeguard the man 
committed to his care. 

We have a twofold, definite call: to do our full 
part in feeding the hungry world,—a thousand million 
there are on earth who have yet to know Christ, and 
enough of these are within our personal reach to 
keep us busy for the rest of our life ; and to place at 


LESSON 9. MAY 29. THE MULTITUDES FED | 
_ Matthew 14: 13-21; 15: 29-39. Commit verses 19,20 
Golden Text: Jesus said unto thém, I am the bread of life.—John 6 : 35 


son eve dave Se eee pages gr lien ye peo 
them awa ting, hapi it on way. 33 
the disciples say unto him, Whonia duoult wo have os many 


Jesus unto them, How many 

said, Seven, and a few small fishes. 35 And he commanded 
the eunitines to 0s Susp om (is Gaon é and he took the 
seven loaves and the fishes ; and he gave and brake, 


37 And they all ate, and were filled: and they took up that 
which remained over of the broken pieces, seven baskets full. 
38 And they that did eat were four thousand men, besides 
women and children. 2 he sent away the multitudes, 
and entered into the t, and came into the borders of 
Magadan. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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Arnold’s Chart of Christ’s Journeyings, from which 

this map is taken, not only shows all the journeys 

of Jesus, in four different maps, but also gives all 

the references to them from the four Gospels, and 

divides the tife into six periods. It is thus a Har- 

mony as well. In cloth covers, 30 cents, from The 
Sunday School Times Co. 


© 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


Chapter 14: Verse 13.—What is referred to by ‘‘it’’? 
What place is meant by ‘‘thence’’? Is this ‘desert 
place’’ identified, and how? From what cities would the 
multitudes come? (Riddle, 2d paragraph, and on v. 13; 
Stalker, 2; Sanders, 4.) 

Verse 14.—Would the multitude be likely to carry their 
sick with them, on a journey on foot of this sort? (Riddle.) 

Verse 15.—Was the disciples’ request a proper one 
under the circumstances? uld they reasonably have 
been expected to think of or attempt that which Jesus ad- 
vised in the next verse? Did the Oriental law of hos- 
pitality lay any obligation upon Jesus and the disciples? 
(Riddle ; Stalker, 3-) 

Verse 17.—What kind of loaves and fishes were these ? 





5: Verse 29.—What place is referred to by 
*“‘thence’’? Is this mountain identified? Explain the 
expression ‘‘ ¢#¢o the mountain ’’ (Riddle). 

erse 32.—Does this mean literally that the multitude 
had had nothing to eat for three days? (Riddle.) 

Verse 36.—How soon after the feeding of the five thou- 
sand did this incident take place? (Riddle, 2d and 3d para- 
graphs. ) ; 

Verse 39.—Where were the borders of Magadan? (Rid- 
die, 4th paragraph.) 








Christ’s disposal our scanty store of means and abil- 
ity for this end. There are five strong missionary 
truths in the lesson _; let the class discover them, and 
make their direct personal application, in closing (see 
Pierson). Christ's call to us is, ‘* Give ye them to eat.” 


thew and Mark only, and in both Gos two 
occurrences are abundantly hed by differ- 
ent details. (This should caution nst identifying 


too readily similar incidents in the narratives. ) 
[ade nannies fed was five thousand and four thou- 
sand vely. Five loaves were distributed to 


sand respecti 

the larger multitude ; seven to the smaller. The 
residue in the former case was twelve basketfuls ; in 
the latter seven, the words for basket being differ- 
ent. Not only so, but on a su uent occasion ref- 
erence is made in both oe to the two occurrences, 
and the difference in detail is clearly stated. 

Time and Place.—The da/e of the feeding of the 
five thousand is my gr sr by John 6: ee pest 
pos etek bl enh Cathay Kori AED. 2 “ae 
nology er ere; early in . . 29. e 
fact that all four evangelists narrate this event renders 
it of special value in constructing a Harmony. The 
place was near Bethsaida Julias (Luke 9 : 10), east 
of south from that city, which was probably on the 
northeast shore of the Lake. 

The feeding of the Four Thousand occurred after a 
withdrawal to the borders of Tyre and Sidon (see 
next lesson), probably a month or more after the 
Passover. The f/ace was on the eastern side of the 
Sea of Galilee, wren: J in Decapolis. 

Magadan.— The best authorities give this form, 
which was afterward altered to Magdala. Mark has 
Dalmanutha. Probably Magadan and Magdala are 
different forms of the same name, which means 
‘*tower.” Dalmanutha was probably a village in the 
neighborhood.. The locality was certainly on the 
west side of the lake, south of Gennesaret. Earlier 
maps and commentators erred in placing it on the 
east side of the lake. ; 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

“Verse 13.—/esus heard it: That is, the death of 
John the Baptist.—He withdrew from thence: Fear 
of Herod was not the only reason for this with- 
drawal. Mark (6: 31) tells of the desire to ‘rest a 
while.” Still the withdrawal was to Gaulonitis, 
under the rule of the tetrarch Philip. ‘* Thence” 
refers to Capernaum, to which the Twelve doubtless 
returned (Mark 6: 30).—Desert place: Uninhabited, 
not ‘desert’ in the modern sense, for ‘‘ there was 
much grass in the place” (John 6: 10).—From the 
cities ; Those in Gennesaret, but doubtless also from 
more distant places, 

Verse 14.—Healed their sick: The place was little 
more than six miles, by land, from Capernaum, and 
the sick could readily be taken that distance, 

Verse 15.—Send the multitudes away: This was 
a natural and proper suggestion under the circum- 
stances. They could not have reasonably antici- 

ted that they would feed the multitudes. Yet John’s 

uller account shows that our Lord suggested, by a 
question to Philip, the responsibility, on the t of 
himself and his disciples, for feeding the multitude. 

Verse 16.—Give ye them to eat; ** Duty not meas- 
ured by ability’ (Bushnell). 

Verse 17.—Five loaves, and two fishes; Andrew 
reported this scanty supply in the hands of a lad 
(John). The “loaves” were “barley,” the food of 
the common people, and flat cakes in shape. The 
‘* fishes,” probably dried, were used as sauce. 

Verse 19.—He blessed: The usual *‘ grace before 
meat,” not a consecration of the food.—Gave the 
/oaves: The tense points to continued action. So in 
chapter 15, and in Mark’s account. Hence the mul- 
tiplication of the loaves was in the hands of our Lord. 

Chapter 15 : 29.— Departed thence: From “the 
parts of Tyre and Sidon" (v. 21). Mark (7 : 51) de- 
scribes the return journey more fully: ‘‘ went out 
from the borders of Tyre, and came through Sidon 
unto the sea of Galilee, through the midst of the 
borders of Decapolis.”—/nto the mountain: The 
range of hills on the east side of the lake is referred 
to, probably the southern part, ‘but the locality. can- 
not be identified. ‘‘Into” is used, because a journey. 
thither is implied, a common Greek usage. 

Verse 32.—7hree days: This is the length of time 
during which the multitude had continued with our 
Lerd. It is probable that they had brought provi- 
sions with them, but that the supply was now ex- 
hausted, and they now had ‘nothing to eat.” 
Neither account asserts that they had eaten nothing 
for three days. The region was sparsely inhabited, 
and there may have been Gentiles in the multitude. 
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LESSON FOR MAY 29 (Matt. 14: 13-21} 15: 29-39) 


of spending the evening in the 
family circle or in the perusal of some fascinating vol- 
ume, finds, on arriving inside his door, a message call- 
ing him to some case of distress in a distant part of 
the parish. bin Fie Roo = 9h ee for a oe 
but, veh roy. | fatigue tponing his con- 
ference with the Twelve, he at Soe set to work to 
heal all who had need of healing. He was not irri- 
tated by the intruders but moved with compassion. 
Tue Anxious Discre_es.—So absorbed did Jesus be- 
come with the work on hand that the hour for food 


‘passed without being observed, and the signs of the 


- ye them to eat.” 


approaching evening began to show themselves with- 
pe § his taking any notice. But the Twelve were less 
absorbed, and they ventured to come and suggest to 
him the necessity of breaking up the meeting, in or- 
der that the multitude — go and procure them- 
selves food. But, in the glow of happy emotion, he 
replied with a smile, ‘‘ They need not depart ; give 
The Twelve were in need of a les- 
son themselves about this very subject of food ; or 
they- would be in need of it soon, when they were left 
without worldly means and with the task of evangel- 
ar the world on their hands. Meantime the words 
of their Master set them calculating, so that they ful- 
ly realized how stupendous was that which he sug- 
gested and how utterly beyond theircapacities. The 
examined all there was at their disposal ; and it turn 
out that they had only a single loaf and not so much 
as half a fish for every thousand men, not to mention 
tle women and children. But they were tolearn that 
a little in his hands becomes a great store, poverty 
becomes wealth, and weakness strength. 


FILLING THE Huncry witH Goop Tx1Nncs, — With his 
love of order, Jesus had his guests arranged in com- 
panies, which to one eye that saw them, variegated 
with the gay colors of Oriental clothing, suggested 
flower-beds ; and the green grass with which the place 
abounded furnished a delicious couch to repose upon. 
Didethe food multiply as it passed from hand to hand ? 
or was it in the hands of Jesus that the fiiracle took 
place? If the latter was the case, then he must have 
continued distributing all the time, though the dis- 
ciples helped him. By blessing what they were about 
to receive he gave his sanction to the practise of 
grace before meals, by which we are reminded that 
our own food also comes from God, though in a less 
direct way. It must have been a happy gathering ; and 
the Giver of the feast was the happiest of all, asa host 
ought to be among his guests. In this miracle and 
in the first of all the miracles, when he made the water 
wine, he appears in a very attractive aspect ; and itis 
the same in which he appears down through all the 

nerations, as, at his own table, he says to his 

riends, ‘‘ Eat, friends, drink ; yea, drink abundantly, 
O beloved.” Perhaps the guests on this occasion were 
less filled with astonishment than might be supposed ; 
for, great as the miracle was, there was about it much 
that was homely and natural. Had Jesus beenasen- 
sational thaumaturgist, or had his biographers been 
inventors of marvels, the scene would have been very 
different—a banquet served by angels in vessels of 

ld, wine sparkling in jeweled chalices, and the air 

lied. with heavenly music. But barley bread and 
common fish! And hew homely is the next touch, 
“Gather up the fragments, that nothing - be lost.” 
He who could create food on stich a scale orders the 
fragments to be saved for future use. Never was 
there such a stupendous lessoninfrugality.. But fru- 
gality is twin-sister to liberality. Make as much as 
you can ; save as much as you can ; give as much as 
you can. 


Tue CONTRAST OF THE Two Mrracires.—All sorts of 
attempts have been made to invalidate this miracle ; 
but it is narrated by all four Evangelists. Certain 
writers assume the second miracle to be only the first 
in a slightly altered guise ; but it differs in many re- 
spects—number fed, number of loaves, of fishes, of 
baskets taken up, Greek name for baskets, time the 
multitude had been with Jesus—and, in more than 


a ee 
without 
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one of the’ - Jesus himself subsequently, in re- 
 Socne tes aneighi ie Te each 
’ miracle 


for their unbelief, refers to 
(Matt? 16:9, 10; Bskg20). , 


By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 
Missionary to the Jews, and Minister of the 
Anglo-American Congregation in Beyrout 


desert place apart (v. 13). The term desert 
does not necessarily mean that it was a sandy 
rocky waste, without ae gp geo or even 
of cultivation as olive-trees or 
grain-fields, but it implies that there was not there 
sufficient water for the inhabitants of a village with 
their domestic animals. In Palestine farmers do not 
live on the land they till, but, along with the carpen- 
ter, blacksmith, weaver and muleteer, they form a 
village from which they go out daily to their work 
in the fields, The vil were probably in sight. 

He blessed (v. 19). ¢ Hebrew form of grace be- 

meals used by the Jews from time immemoria! 
may have been same in the time of Christ. 
“We thank Thee, O Lord, Maker of heaven and 
earth, who bringest forth bread out of the earth.” 
Not only gratitude for satisfied wants, but a sense of 
favor in being permitted to use what still belongs to 
God, is still more em zed when an animal is 
to be killed for food. This can only be done after 
one has said, ‘‘ In God’s name,” as askin ission 
- take the life which is from him and stil! belongs to 
him. 

That which remained over of the broken pieces 
(v. 20). To us the expression ‘broken “pieces” is 
rather suggestive of crusts, partly-eaten slices and 
careless profusion. But Oriental bread consisting of 
flat, flexible loaves.is never cut with a knife, but is 
always torn apart by the hands into | Tr or smaller 

rtions. The term has‘no meaning of refuse or in- 

eriority, but simply indicates those parts of the 
loaves that were left over and lying untouched when 
all were satisfied. 

Twelve baskets full (v. 20). The baskets are of 
two kinds: rigid, made of stalk-strips of reed-cane; 
and flexible; an open-mouthed basket made of tough 
grass leaves. 


“Give Ye Them to Eat”. 
The Lesson's Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


HE missionary meaning of these miracle-parables 
is best seen when we study them together and 
notice their similarity and their differences. 

1. There are hungry crowds both.of Jews and Gen- 
tiles, at home and abroad, in Christian and in heathen 
lands !, but the Gentile crowds have been hungry 
longer than the multitudes at home (comp. Matt. 14: 
5; 15:32). 

2. Christ has compassion or both fellow-country- 
men and foreigners; he is ready to heal and to feed 
them all. The African negro fainting for spiritual 
bread moves him as truly as does the soul hunger of 
the wealthy resident of New York or Paris or Lon- 
don. 

3. The disciples are powerless and perplexed with- 
out the help of the Master. They can supply the needs 
neither of those at home nor of those abroad. De- 
pending on themselves, their supplies would soon be 
exhausted and the multitudes would still be hungry. 
Man-made philosophies will not satisfy; all men must 
receive the Bread of Life from the same Saviour. 

4. The supply seems small and the workers are few 
for so vast a multitude, and yet when all at home are 
fed there is more left over than there seemed at first. 
When those in foreign lands are supplied there is 
still plenty left for others. ‘‘ Christianity is a com- 
modity, the more of which you export, the more you 
have at home,” the more you give away, the more 
you have left. 

5. If any of the crowd went away hungry it was 
either the fault of those who were intrusted with the 
distribution, or was because the hungry reftsed to take 
and eat. There was no failure in the supply or inthe 
character of the food. Jesus received the hungry 
multitudes and did not send them away until they 
were filled. 

Can any one doubt that there are still crowds of 
** men, besides women and children,” who are famish- 
ing for the Bread of Life? Do we not know that the 
same Saviour is ready to satisfy their need? Where 
then is the failure? It must either be with us who 
are asked to receive and distribute, or with the men 
who refuse to take and eat. Our Master says to us: 
** Give ye them to eat.” 





1 It is evident that the feeding of the four thousand was a miracle 
among Gentiles since it was performed in Gentile territory (Mark 7 : 
31), the word used for basket means ‘“‘ Roman hamper” and it is said 
oe they glorified the God of Isracl” (Matt. 25 : 32). 
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' By William H. Ridgway 


Cure.— They have no need to go 
them to eat (14:16). Com 


adele is the sum of Christianit att. 25: 35 
ine multitudeis hungry. Our ders is to feed wit 


The 


both bread and reli In France one time Voltaire 
and some others talked away God—and then the pev- 
ple h , and cried for bread. Said the queen, 


** Why don’t they eat cake!" Ina few months 8 
were rolling in the sawdust, even the queen’s. Because 
the multitude was hungry—and Godless! Ifa sin- 
gle human being is hungry, something is wrong with 
men.* Earth is ready to give. Heaven smiles in 
sunshine and shower. Food plenty for all. There 
stand workmen idle. Yonder stand farmers crying 
for farm-hands. But they herd and starve in the 
city rookeries amid death and dirt. Oh, laboring 
man, listen !, Out on the farm—the tenant-house 
down by the wood—big garden, and, oh, such 
vegetables ! chickens, and eee that are eggs, a 
broiler occasionally, all the milk needed, a pig kept, 
a bushel of potatoes planted, the children red and 
rosy chasing butterflies in the clover fields. ‘Phere 

ou are as God wants —. In contrast—a box of a 

ouse in “* The Neck,”1 ving out of the grocery-store, 
and such stale living! and the children pale and 
dirty paying the gutter. Hard times always skip 
the farm. has it so. 

The Postmaster of Altoona.— ut five /oaves, and 
Ywo fishes (v. t7). The littles—never despise them. 
Little education, little chances, Take them to the 
Master. ‘Tie great mass of us are the five-loaves- 
and-two-fishes sort. We don't go very far or last 
very long. A Y. M.C. A. convention came to Al- 


toona years , and was billeted u the le. 
The vecinin said he had no use for Y. M. C. A.'s, 
and did not want any delegate. His wife, however, 


was not to be outdone by the other women, and in- 
sisted on taking a young man. That young man 
** selected by chance” (?) led the objecting post- 
master of Altoona to Jesus Christ. That postmaster 
is to-day the head of an institution in which are from 
seven to eight hundred young men. Herehe teaches 
these young men Jesus Christ, and probably no sin- 
gle man in the state of Pennsylvania reaches and 
touches somany men. Oh, the fellow whom he en- 
tertained? Well, George, listen. He was a man 
whom a Christian worker had gathered out of the slums 
of a great city where he had fallen so low there was 
no ft nem lower to fall. Jesus took him, broke him, and 
gave him, and behold the thousands fed! (Heb. 6: 14.) 

The Sitter.—Si¢ down on the grass (v.19). Note 
the grace. before meat. ou have it at your 
house, or just a mumble? Christ did not give to the 
crowd, but to the few. The wise man never does 
himself what he can get someone else todo. We had 
a foreman who was a splendid workman. But as a 
foreman he was a failure. He would jump in and do 
a job himself, and the men were glad enough to stand 
aside and let him do it. God never does anything he 
can get a man todo, That's why we have mission- 
aries and why we must work personally (Eph. 3 : 19, 
20). Man must get ready to receive heaven's gifts. 
Before you get the gifts you must get down on the 
ground, Nothing comes to the man“ up in the air.” 
Some men never sit down by anything long enough 
to get fed. It is the fellow who sits on the grass 
alongside the trade, desk, or book that gets fat. And 
it is the fellow who sits down by the side of the old 
Book that gets the bread from heaven. 

The Littles.—7hey ... were filled (v.20). Christ 
always does a complete job. ith him is ail fulness. 
That is why the real disciple is such a happy, satis- 
fied man. Not fretting for fame, nor grinding for 
gaiu, nor evenay | for power, nor worrying for 
wealth. Having Christ he has joyous content (Isa. 
26: 3; Eph. 4: 6,7). There was lots left, but none 
to throw away. Heaven tolerates no waste. Use or 
die. Don’t you fellows waste your small pieces of 
time. . Always have your ‘knitting’ with you. I 
am studying Italian without a teacher. I do it while 
waiting for my dinner. That is a great deal better 
than wling, ‘‘ What’s the matter with the cook?” 
The first thing you know I will be reading and writ- 
ing another language, and people will wonder where 
I found the time to get it. Christ teaches the value 
of fragments. Some of our greatest industries are 
built upon the cent and the nickel. And we get 
God’s Word into our livesa verse at a time. 

Bread and Fish.— Whence should we have so much 
bread in the wilderness (15 : 33, Auth. Ver.). There 
is always a fish or two and seven loaves even in the . 
‘* wilderness.” Only get them. to the Master. Not 
only in the “‘ wilderness” of place, but in the * wil- 
derness” of person, are the loaves and fishes to be 
found. Here are seven loaves which can almost 
always be found; not a fellow here to-day but has 
them. Count them. See, Hear, Read, Write, Think, 
Talk, Walk. That's seven, the complete” number. 
Now, will ay please tell me what in your opinion 
will make the two fishes, so Jesus can take you and 
feed the multitude. Well, here were my two fishes : 
Work, Laughter. And you know the same fish often 
has different names ! 

COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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The Ilustration Round - Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
department. One dollar is 


duct of this lar 

offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 
tration that can be and two dollars for the 
best illustration used for each week's lesson. 
‘The im t conditions the accept- 
ance of material, and the year's calen- 
dar, will be sent for a two-cent stamp, 


Getting the Luster.— Jesus said unto 
them, I - the es 4 e age sanity 3 
A magnificent n . to 
the empress of Germany, was once on Bey 
ered to have lost all its beautiful sheen and 
color through lack of use and want of light. 
‘The court jeweler tried in vain to clean it, 
but decided to return it to its native element. 
He enclosed the pearls in a bottle filled with 
air-holes, through which the salt water could 
constantly flow, and sunk them beneath the 
waters of the Northern Ocean to be there 
fed again. Unless we feed upon him who 
is the bread of life we will lose that beauty 
of character which the indwelling of Christ 
imparts,— Mrs. D. H. ‘an, Brooklyn, 
From The Christian Herald, 


Using What We Have.— 4nd they say 
unto him, We have here but five loaves, and 
two fishes, And he said, Bring them hither 
to me (vs, 17, 18). Many years ago an in- 
valid lady whose home was in the country 
visited a large city near which she lived, ona 
sultry summer day. She had business in 
some of the smaller streets and alleys, and 
was ge at the number of pale, puny, 
and sick babies in their mothers’ arms who 
were literally dying for a breath of fresh air. 
What could she do? ‘‘I cannot save all,’’ 
she said, ‘‘but I can save one. There is 
room for a mother and her child at my home,’’ 
She took the one mother and her child to 
her country home, and kept them for a fort- 
night, and then took them home and brought 
others, Her neighbors followed her exam- 
ple. The next summer the number of chil- 
dren entertained amounted to hundreds; 
and the next thousands, Another woman 
who lived in the city could not give a cent, 
hut she wrote of the work. It was pub- 
hshed ina New York paper. A woman of 
wealth read the article, and sent the editor a 
thousand dollars with a request that a. fund 
should be opened for this noble a 
The fresh-air charity was the result, It all 
grew out of the little deed of the woman who 
took care. of one.—/Juniata Rohrback, Wash- 
ington, D. C. From Forward, 


Christ-Given Influence.—/e d/essed, and 
brake and gave... to the disciples, and the 
disciples to the multitudes (v. 19). Ina 
gun factory a great bar of steel, weighing 
five hundred pounds, and eight feet in 
length, was suspended vertically by a very 
delicate chain, Near by, a common bottle- 
cork was suspended by a silk thread. The 
purpose was to show that the cork could set 
the steel bar in motion. It seemed impos- 
sible. The cork was swung gently against 
the steel bar, and the steel bar remained 
motionless, But it was done again and 
again for ten minutes, and, lo, at the end of 
that time the bar gave evidence of feeling 
uncomfortable ; a sort of nervous chill ran 
over it, Ten minutes later, and the chill 
was followed by a vibration. At the end of 
half an hour the great bar was swinging 
like the pendulum of a clock. And yet there 
are people who dare assert that they exert 
no influence in the world !—AMary Callum 
Wiley, Winston-Salem, N.C. From The 
Presbyterian Standard, 


ent Work.—And they took up that 
which remained (v. 20). She was a dear, 
quaint old lady, whose days were full of 
kindness and whose hands were seldom idle. 
She was showing some treasures of handi- 
work, and among other things brought out a 
soft, silken quilt, daintily stitched and _fin- 
ished, We exclaimed at its beauty, and then 
began slowly to recognize its component 
parts. ‘* Why, Auntie, you did not make this 
whole pretty slumber-robe out of just those 
odds and ends of silk you were gathering? ’’ 
She nodded and laughed. ‘‘There are bits 
enough in the world, child, to make almost 
anything we want, if only we are willing to 
save the bits and take pains to put them to- 
gether,’ she said. ‘‘’The reason for most 
of our doings-without is that we want our 
material all in one piece—yards and yards of 
it—so that we can lay on what pattern we 
like, and cut it out easily. But it doesn’t 
come that way usually, Strength, leisure, 
money, education—we seldom get any of 
them in the lengths we want, but putting the 
bits together will work wonders, if only we 
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learn how to do it.’’"—William J. Hart, 
D.D., Utica, N.Y. From Forward... - 


Better Than the Reflection.—And they 
ae wand the God of Israel (15 : 31). What 
ppens when a person is looking into a 
shop-window where there is a mirror, and 
some one comes up behind—some one he 
knows? He does: not look any longer at 
the image’: he turns to look at the person 
ar in . = oi al ben ha 
em very ng, 

he does not content himself with nang at 
the image, he turns and looks at the thing 
itself. So it is always with the persons you 
have to do with. I become a mirror to 


Christ; your friends -will detect it in a very | 


few days; they will see appearing in you, 
the mirror, an image, and they will turn to 
look straight at the Person that you are re- 
flecting.— Grace Potter, Hartwick, N. Y. 
Marcus Dods, in The Ramni’s Horn. The 
prise is awarded to this illustration, 


All Our Resources.— And the dis- 
ciples say unto him, Whence should we have 
so many loaves in a desert place a; to fill so 
great a multitude? (v. 33.) They were 
not considering the power of the Lozd. A 

entleman and his little son went out to work 
in a garden, The boy was told to throw a 
pile of stones into a ditch, After a while he 
called out, ‘‘ There’s one I can’t lift. I’ve 
tried with aH my might and I can’t lift it.’’ 
‘*No, my boy, you haven’t tried with all 
your might, for I am here as a part of your 
might, and you didn’t ask me to help you.’’ 
If we are working for God we are not only 
responsible for what we can do in our own 
strength, but what we can do in his,’’— 
Cara S. Park, Prospect, N. Y. From The 
Record of Christian Work. 


+ 
Visiting the Lesson-Scenes 


Fifty places are described with the hessons of 
the whole year ; the fift or nt ga of these 
places cost $8.34, and if ordered at one time a 
cloth-bound, gold-lettered case will be given 
free. ‘The thirteen os for the second 
gaint cost $2.17. The four stereographs for 

ay cost 67 cents. Less than four stereo- 
graphs in one order are 20 cents éach. Stereo- 
— 85 cents. Express or pos is prepaid. 
Order from.’The Sunday Sehod!l Times Co., 
103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE writers of our Gospels do not say ex- 
actly where Jesus gave food to the 
throng of hungry people who followed 

him, but we do know that it was somewhere 
on the hills that encircle the Sea of Galilee. 
By a ‘‘desert’’ place Matthew meant simply 
an uninhabited, unocccupied piece of ground. 
The lakeside towns had no large buildings 
where many listeners could come together at 
one time. The streets were narrow and 
crooked; even a few hundred people made 
the space near any house utterly impassable 
(Mark 2: 2-4). But let us see bow it was 
out on the hills. Consult our map showing 
parts of Galilee and Phoenicia, and find near 
the northern end of the lake the number 23. 
Tf you should stand to-day at the point 
marked 237 and look southward over the 
space included between those two lines 
which branch from 23, you would see di- 
rectly before you the weedy, grass-grown 
slopes of a hillside pasture. Long rows and 
short rows of low stone wails stand here and 
there amid the pasture grass and bushes ; 
tumbled heaps of stone are partly overgrown 
with weeds. Beyond the ruined walls are 
other pastures with no such stone remains at 
all; their farther sides must slope down 
toward the Sea of Galilee, for beyond them 
we can see the waters of the lake itself, 
reaching off toward a long ridge of hills in 
the distance, 
_ Without much doubt some of the people 
who followed Jesus had walked about among 
these walls of stone while they were the walls 
of houses and shops. For what we see directly 
before us is the dilapidated remnant of some 
old town of Jesus’ time. Many scholars be- 
lieve it was Chorazin. At all events it is 

uite possible that this may have been one of 
the ‘‘ villages ’’ to which the disciples were 
going to send the congregation (Matt. 14: 
15) to buy food. The open pasture where 
the people had gathered was probsbly some 
distance from any town; thore is no. possi- 
bility of indentifying it now. But we may be 
fairly sure that as they sat ‘ton. the grass’’ 
they could look out over the blue lake some- 
what as we look over it now, and that the 
same sort of hilly shores framed the shimmer- 
ing level of its deep waters. 

To see for yourself the now ‘‘desert”’ 





tures and the lake and: its rim of hazy 
lls, use the stereograph exsitied ‘‘ Site of 
Chorazin and Sea of Gaiilee.”’ 











Map Pateut No. 656,569 by Underwood & Underwood, 
Pat'd in Great Britain, 


Next week we shall describe another out- 
look over the Sea, near where Jesus walked 
over the waters to his friends’ boat, 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard‘ 
Batten of Before the Ranaem toed Jones, 


ee for thine unfailing provision for 
our every need. Thou hast never sent us away 
from thee to the shallow sources of the world’s 
unsatisfying gifts, but from thy Father's treas- 
ure-house thou hast drawn in liberal bestowal 
upon us the fulfilling of our need. Forgive us, 
we beseech thee, for the selfishness of our un- 
grateful hearts ; for we have been sparing in 
our gifts to others, heedless of our duty to feed 
the hungry of soul, and body, the thirsty, the 
forlorn nk lonely. May we learn how to spend 
ourselves, how to give ourselves with the gift, 
and may we remember not our poverty, but 
thine own inexhaustible riches abounding unto 
us and to all this needy world. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—In every church, in 
every town, there is one man to whom folks 
go when they are in trouble. He may not 
have much money, orhe may. But whatever 
else he has or has not, he has time and will- 
ingness to take trouble to help other people. 
You never talk with him without feeling 
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stronger, cleaner, more hopeful afterward. 
Tle seems to understand you so well! He 
never, never sends you away without some 
kind of help. And you /#e that man, You 
would do much for him if you ‘had the 
chance. But why not have more men in 
our town like that,—more women like that ? 

y not de like that yourself? When the 
disciples wanted to send the people away, in 
the first part of our lesson, what did Jesus 
pe od And in the second part of the lesson 
what did Jesus say in verse 32 about sending 
the people away? No, he would not let 
them go away hungry. Nor do we need to. 
let our friends go without help. What is the 
Golden Text? We can bring into other 
lives around us a wonderful sustenance and 
strength, and there shall be no hunger and 


no thirst 
NO HUNGER 
THIRST 
THE BREAD OF LIFE 














if we will lead- others to Him who is the 
Bread of Life. What a privilege is ours! 
Do we use it? Let us pray. 


PHILADELPHIA. y 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 
**O where is He that trod the sea."* © 
me b ce come, = regen as 
bs ou through suffe lect made.” 
‘** O Jesus, Saviour of the lost.” 
‘* My hope is built on nothing less.’’ 
** T love to tell the story."’ 


‘* Thd King of love my Shepherd is." 
** Love divine all love excelling."’ 


Ref in parenth are to the old and new 
editions of the metrical Psalm book “ Bible Songs.’’) 





Psalm 86 : 1-4, 12, 19 (E17 :1-4, 12. 173: 
1-4, 12). 

Psalm 78 : 45-22 (107 : 8-11. 158 : 8-11). 

Psalm 81 : 8-12 (112 : 8-12. 166 : 3-7). 

Psalm 23 : 1-5 {39 2I-4. 43:1, 2). 

Psalm 63 : 1-6 (82 :1-4. 125 : 1-3). 


Lesson Home-Readings 


reer under the auspices of the Sunday-school 
itorial Association, and approved by ‘the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee. 


M.—Matt. 14 : 13-21 . . The Feeding of Five 
Thousand. 

T.—Meatt. 15 : 29-39. . The renege Four 
Thousand. 

W.—1 Kings 17 : 8-16 . The Feeding of Three. 
‘T.—2 Kings 4 : 42-44 . . The Feeding of One 
undred. 

Feeding the Israelites 
with Manna. 

S.—2 Kings 7 : 1-20 . Food for a Starving City. 
S.—John 6 : 22-40. . Jesus the Bread of Life. 


F.—Exod. 16: 1-18 . . 





How to Teach the Lesson to Your Class | 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


NE day father called the children, and 
said, ‘*‘ Each one hold your hands to- 
gether, and I will fill them with as 

much wheat seed as you can carry.”” Then 
they went to the big garden, already plowed 
and harrowed, and father said, **Each may 
have your own piece of ground in which to 
plant your seed. Watch and care for it, 
and when it is ripe we will measure the 
grain to see how much it has grown,.’’ The 
children watched for the first green sprouts, 
then the little stalks, which grew taller and 
stronger, until there came upon each a good 
head of wheat, first green and soft, then 
yellow and hard. By that time it was ripe 
and ready to cut. How astonished they 
were at the big measures full which father 
put in bags and carried to the mill to be 
ground into flour to make their bread! 
After that they understood better what it 
meant to say : 


“* God is great and God is good, 
And we thank him for our food ; 
By his hand we must be fed, 
Give us, Lord, our daily bread.” 


While the wheat had been growing they 


watched the fruit grow from tiny specks 


within the spring blossoms until apples and 
peaches and pears were a hundred times as 





large as when they started to grow. They 
felt like singing : 
** All good gifts around us 

Are sent.from God above 


Then, thank the Lord! oh, thank the Lord! 
For all his love.”’ 


Only God can provide enough food and 
drink for ple and animals all over this 
great Bast gy ee portions of Psalm 104, 
such as verses 10, II, 14, 27, 28.) God 
does not forget. He has promised that 
** While the earth remaineth, seedtime and 
harvest shall not cease ’’ (Gen. 8 : 22). 

There are many hungry mouths to be fed, 
and many yee & hearts to be comforted. 
pew came into the world to comfort hungry 

earts, 

When the disciples came and told Jesus 
what had happened to John the Baptist, 
their hearts were sad and needed comfort, so 
Jesus said, ‘* Let us go in a boat to the other 
side of the/sea, and rest a while.’’ (Sketch 
the seashore and the boat.) 

Other people with hungry hearts had been 
waiting to hear Jesus speak. When they 
saw him starting away in the boat they ran 
along the shore following, so that soon a crowd 
gathered. When Jesus saw how hungry they 
were to hear his words, he talked to them 
and healed their sick, keeping busy all day. 
Toward evening, as he thoughtshow they had 
listened all day, he knew they must be tired 
and hungry for food. The disciples said, 











LESSON FOR MAY 20 (Matt. 14: 13-21: 


“ The is desert ; send the multitudes 
away to buy;” but Jesus said, ‘* They 
not PB aby so to eat.’ 


i 
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review with 
boat, Capernaum 


’ 
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(Put u tures of 
ple, especially : ptwend 276 
wonderful group of children of all na- 


tions, with Jesus in the midst, appears on 
the cover of several recent publications. 
Another group of suitable size to be hung in 
pomeey rooms has been prepared by The 

unday School Times Co., peggy | children 
of a nations ; price, ——.) Sing from 
th ‘aro ” : 


‘* Jesus loves the little children, 
For he said one day, 
‘ Let the children all come to me, 
Turn them not away.’ 


“* There are many little children 
Who have never heard 
Of his tender love and’ kindness, 
Of his holy Word." 


During the past two weeks the great 
World’s Sunday School Convention met in 
Washington. 
than forty nations to plan to tell all the chil- 
dren.of the world that Jesus is the Bread of 
Life for “hungry hearts. This is how some 
‘children are planning to help :° 

Their ‘fathers gave each of them some 
money, and said, ‘‘Each nickel will buy 
some gum or candy or soda for yourself. In 
‘a few minutes it will be gone. Each nickel 
will buy a Testament for a child in Japan or 
China or Mexico or India. The Testament 
tells the whole story of Jesus, the Bread of 
Life. Who knows but that some child who 
reads the Testament may decide to preach 
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Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is. published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, ‘These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate Sadana or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 
o 1.00 One copy, or any number of 
copies less than five, $1.00 each, 

per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions, 

ve One free copy addi- 
Free Copies ina will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to-an 
countries em in the Universal Postal U: 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, ima package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 21 
arw' » Lo , E.C., wilkreceive yearly or 
haif-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the paper to 

mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 

Mr. Downie can also supply the other publications of 
The Sunday School ‘Times Company. 

The paper. is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, except by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, wild 
be sent free upon application. 


Tue Sunpay Scuoot. Times Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘eople were. there from more | 
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the i news until, like the little 
of the loaves and fishes, thousands 
hearts may be fed! 


ig 


Here is a box 


taments for the children of other lands. 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


HAT a contrast between the banquet 
of last week and those in to-day’s 
lesson! Last week's banquet was 
held where? To-day where is the multitude 
‘fed? Who is the host or giver on each oc- 
casion? What kind of foods would proba- 
bly be found in Herod’s feast? Upon what 
is the multitude fed? We spoke of the 
barley bread as a common yet nutritious 
food, and spoke of the flat loaves. 
What was the result of last week’s feast? Of 
to-day’s? Which would you rather have 
attended? Impulsive Isabel, still thinking 
of the simple fare of bread, said, 
** Last week’s uet,’’? But is there noth- 
ing to compensate for the actual meal? And 
again Isabel’s answer came first: ‘¢ I would 
like to have heard Jesus’ voice.’’ Others 
said they would have. liked to see Jesus him- 
self in the flesh, and to see his miracles. 
With this contrast of the two lessons under 
the headings, ‘‘ place, host, food, result,’’ we 
turned to compare the two miracles of to- 
day’s lesson. U 
ere we compared the number fed, the 
materials at om the quantity remaining, 
and noted the difference in time, place, and 
le. 
hy is Jesus in this desert place? What 
sad event just taken place? Was it a 
real, sandy desert? (Maude read a clipping.) 
What has Jesus been doing allday? How 
does he feel toward the multitude? What 
responsibility does he lay upon the disciples ? 
We marked and recited, ‘* Give ye them to 
eat.’’ What did the disciples suggest ? 
(Mark 6: 37.) We noted here that this was 
a time when Jesus could not use the money 
of the ‘‘grown-ups.”?” He wanted some- 
thing else. Who found it for him? What 
had the boy,that Jesus wanted? Why do 
ow suppose he had them ?_ What message 
ad Jesus for him? We marked and recited, 
** Bring them hither to me.’’ I wonder 
whether he was glad to give them up! Why 
did Jesus take that boy’s lunch? We noted 
that he was letting the boy have a share in 
the work and the honor, and he wanted to 
show people that boys and girls cou/d help. 
Indeed, sometimes they can furnish the very 
things needed which no older one could fur- 
nish. We also noted what the boy’s an- 
swer probably would have been had he been 
asked early in the day if those things in his 
basket were for the great Teacher. Nothing 
ig.foo weak or poor or small to give if Jesus 
says, ‘‘ Bring them hither to me.”’ 

Did that boy’s investment pay? What did 
he invest?) What was his gain? lIlow many 
men were fed? Who else? How were 
they grouped? (Mark 6 : 39.) What did 
Jesus do rst ? ‘Then what followed? After 
he had broken the bread, and had given it to 
the disciples, who is now responsible? Why? 
Were they fed? Had they plenty? What 
can you always know if Jesus provides? 
Why should the fragments be saved? ‘The 
girls appreciated the thought of not wasting 
good things: Why did Jesus feed them with 
bread? | 

How is bread ranked among foods? Why 
is it-called the ** Staff of Life’? ? Why do 
men need to eat nourishing food? Why do 
they desire health? The girls followed the 
thought, and said ‘* to work and enjoy them- 
selves.’’ 

A very short time after this some, men 
came to Jesus and asked what they must do 
to work the works of God? (John 6: 28.) 
Knowing. that bread would. make them 
strong for physical work, Jesus said, ‘‘1 am 
the Bread of Life.’? What did he mean? 

Who needs this Bread? ‘What part of us 
is nourished and strengthened by it? What 
will happen if we refuse this Bread of Life ? 
‘The man who has. the bread within reach, 
yet starves himself, can blame none but him- 
self. . Who are those who starve for want of 
knowledge of this Bread? Who is responsi- 
ble for taking it to them? If they are not 
fed who will be blamed? You are the dis- 
ciples to whom Jesus has given the Bread, 
and you must pass it on. Who might have 
refused to help besides the disciples ?. Each 
of you girls has a basket. What have you 





will bring next Sunday for the nickels 
Sauk poe Mande tine at earn to buy Tes-.| W 
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in it? Perhaps time ér brains or money or 
ability to work could be used to help the 
Master feed the multitudes in foreign lands, 
He says to you, as he did to the boy, what? 
€ repeated our verse . And remem 
ber, girls, if you do them, it will be a 
splendid investment. closed by recall- 
be ae henge verses: John 6: 35; Matt. 14: 
16; Matt. 14: 18; and the girls will, for 
their Golden Thread, look into their baskets 
and see what they could give to the Master, 


“Home Work on Next Week's Lesson 


For next week the girls will read every 
day Matthew 14: 22-36. What kind of boat 
was it? (Mark 6: 45-52.) Where were the 
disciples going? t caused the storm ? 
(John 6 : 15-21.) What made these men 
afraid? Find in the dictionary the mean- 
ings for ‘furlong’? and ‘‘constrained.’’ 

at was the fourth watch? Find two pic- 
tures: ‘‘In the boat without Jesus’? and 
‘In the boat with Jesus.’’” What made Peter 
— to sink? Why did Jesus go apart and 
pray 


The girls are writing, week by week, a life of Christ 
in their own note-books, illustrating them with pic- 
tures on the lesson and adding the “ iden Thread ”’ 
of each lesson, and how they weave it into their lives. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


HERE seemed to me to be no special 
reason why both miracles of feedi: 
multitudes should be dwelt upon, so 

chose the first and made only a few refer- 
ences of comparison to the second. Of 
course I called upon the boys. to tell what 
new fact was brought out in John’s account 
—and they told me about the boy, ‘lhere- 
after I referred to the ‘loaves and fishes as 
**the boy’s lunch.”’ 

I had but one great truth to teach, though 
the passage was so rich in thought. So I 
centered all my teaching upon the truth that is 
the very heart of-it all—how the little or much 
that we have becomes sufficient when Jesus 
takes it for his use. Of course, a. boy who 
had, only, his little. lunch to. offer wouldn’t 
‘expect that to be worth while; but it was, 
and that’s where the great lesson comes. 

I see three important facts in this lesson : 
(1) The multitude were in need; (2) Jesus 
had the power to meet that need ; (3) Jesus 
met the need by using what men had, and 
by using men themselves. Now that is 
surely the condition of things to-day. All 
about me are boys who need just what Jesus 
has the power to give them—the bread of 
life. Whatdoesthat mean? (Thatis a good 


‘) ilized world. 
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stopping-place, till we make clear a phrase 
that is pay stat that it is not understood, ) 


= and me to give 


hers? Well, not neces- 


to temptation, to stand out among 
other fellows as hoes who honor Christ, 
help to make. them better sons at home 
to: their fathers and mothers, and bet- 
ter brothers to their sisters, help to keep 
their lips from vile language, help to make 
them true and honest. Somehow I believe 
Jesus may want to use you and me to give 
these fel what need. If he 
co i oe nome eg oP “— 
hysically hungry, I’m sure he r the 

y wee hungry for other things than food. 
And to be used by him in ministering to that 
boy's need is a privilege indeed, 

1 called attention to the unvarying custom 
of Christ in offering thanks before he ate. 
One day I sat at a table in a dining-car on a 
fast railroad train. There came into the car 
one of the world’s greatest merchants, a 
man whose name is known all over the civ- 
Apparently no one else in the 
car nized him, as he took a seat alone at 
atable. Just before partaking of his food I 
saw his head move forward slightly, his eyes 
close, and I knew he was offering his thanks- 
giving to God for the food he was about to 
receive, jesus thought it worth while to 
give thanks before a meal ; this great million- 
aire merchant remembered to follow the ex- 
ample of Jesus. 

This closing incident was full of rich sug- 
gestion to my boys, and I said no word of 
exhortation, 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


1. Draw a simple diagram representing 
the lake, and the shore, and the hill or 
mountain to which Jesus went to pray ; trace 
a dotted line to show the directions in which 
Jesus and the — went, and indicate 
the occurrences at different places by stars (*). 
2. For what purpose did Jesus go to the 
mountain? Was he alone, or did others go 
with him? 3, What trying difficulty did the 
disciples find themselves in? What sight 
frightened them? How were. their fears 
quieted? 4. Be prepared to tell in detail 
the entire incident concerning Peter. 5. 
What tribute did the disciples pay to Jesus? 


Detroit, MICH. 











The Adult Bible Class—By President Frank K..Sanders, D. D. 





Jesus Feeds the Multitudes Who Flock to Hear Him and Be Healed 
(Matthew 14 : 13-21; 15 : 29-39). 


CONDUCTING THE CLASS SESSION. 


T WILL be well to review the first four 
chapters of the 1 at the outset of 
this lesson, getting the members of the 

class to recite in slow concert the twelve 
themes touched upon. Too much pains can- 
not be takem-to enable each member to carry 
in mind the whole Gospel, 

Following the account of the death of John 
the Baptist, our Gospel aks of a with- 
drawal by Jesus from Galilee. This with- 
drawal was really the beginning of a change 
of policy of some importance, Jesus found 
himself Jess able to do an unrestricted work 
in Galilee for the peoplé. He, therefore, 
gave himself to his intimate disciples, keep- 
ing out of public notice much of the time. 

What motive for withdrawal does Matthew 
14 : 13 suggest? What further reason did 
Jesus give to his disciples as reported by 
Mark 6 : 30, 31? Why was it wise and right 
for them to go apart and rest? Bring out 
with the class the whirl in which they were 
living, the multitude of fresh experiences on 
which they needed counsel, and the need of 
recuperation after the strenuous labors of the 
period of evangelization. To withdraw was 
prudent. 

How did the multitudes show their eager- 
ness and enthusiasm? Mark 6 : 33 declares 
that those on foot divined the spot at which 
Jesus and the disciples would land. ‘These 
people actually got there first, and were 





awaiting hisdisembarkation. John 6 : 4.in- 
dicates that it was Passover time. Quite 
possibly these crowds were recruited from 
those who were on their way to Jerusalem. 
If so, they were singularly ready to be thrilled 
by their experience that day. 

What effect did the sight of the expectant 
throngs have upon Jesus? Luke 9 : 116 

uts it beautifully. Precede that verse by 
Matthew 14 #145. The sense of their need 
made an irresistible appeal. He was stirred 
to his soul with interest, pity, and welcome, 
and began a long day of teaching and heal- 
ing, so absorbing to all that ‘the day had 
passed before any one realized the fact. 
What a fine illustration of his absorbing 
joy in doing deeds of helpfulness. Creature 
comforts drop out of notice at such a time. 

How did Jesus reply to the request of the 
disciples that the people should be sent away 
to buy food? ‘Give them what you have.’’ 
How few of us go on this principle, and do 
whatever we can ! 

Why were the people made to sit down in 
companies, in orderly fashion? Mark’s 
word ‘‘ ranks ’’ (Mark 6 : 40) is picturesque. 
It is literally ‘‘in garden flower’ plots or 
squares,’’ suggested by their -gaily-colored 
garments against the green background of 
the grassy hillside. It was a striking sight 
when all were seated and waiting. ‘Their 
orderly arrangement made service easy, gave 


( Continued on next page, third column) 
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Edited by 
American Revision 


HE AMERICAN ~2:: 
STANDARD BIBLE 


is the same old Bible that we have always used, but it gives the exact meaning of the 
inspired writers in the language of to-day instead of that used three hundred years ago. 


bf of edition is more accurate than 
Hn Ne ppm bf Loy Chapman, OD. 
Be sure and ask your bookseller for the American Standard, or write for free booklet to 


ia THOMAS WELSON & SONS, 37 A East 18th Street, New York 
. to $20 Publishers for the American Revision Committee—Bible Publishers tor over Fifty Vears 














The Service—The Post-Card—The Large Picture 


A Trio of Hints for 


World’s Sunday School Day 
May 22, 1910 





Telegraphic orders will receive special attention 





_... Use the 
Special Order of Service 


Be sure to join the world-encircling thousands of Sunday-schools that will use 
the World’s Sunday School Executive Committee’s Special Order of Service for 
May 22, while the World’s Sunday School Convention is meeting in Washington. 
It is translated into about two hundred languages, It is for every school every- 
where, and contains the words of hymns, Scripture readings, responsive readings, 
and gives information about the world’s Sunday-school work, It allows ample 
time for the usual lesson-period. Price, 50 cents a hundred, postage included, 


Make 
World’s Sunday School Day 


an Everybody Present Sunday 


You can stir the whole school to an interest in this idea, by mailing to every 
member the beautiful three-color post-card, ‘‘The T 
School Crusaders,’’—a group of children of many uations clad in their national 
costumes and bearing flags and banners, There is room on the reverse of the card 
to print your ‘‘ Everybody Present Call.’’ The group is to be reproduced on the 
platform during the convention, Price of the post-card, 2 cents each, 5 cents 
for 3, 20 cents a dosen, $1.50 a hundred, 





Secure Large Copies 
of “The Twentieth Century 
Sunday School Crusaders ”’ 


for framing (about 17x24 inches), to hang’ in the class room, the school, and the 
home. It is distinctively a picture with a message. The bright faces of the 
children, the fluttering flags, the world-map in the background, the many-colored 
costumes, the hopeful, buoyant atmosphere of the whole vigorous, youthful group 
stirs the spirit of missionary conquest even in the dullest soul. 

No one can measure the influence of such a picture in its appeal from the 
children of many lands to the children and grown folks in your Sunday-school. 
The picture is reproduced on heavy enameled paper, and is mailed, securely 
packed in a strong tube, .at 50 cents @ copy. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 


1031 WALNUT STREET, . . - ~ - - PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
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boiizes his method. God 
himself known to the world through the or- 
ized of Christian believers. He 


what Christ has to give can best pass this 
along to others, 

should Jesus have had the fragments 
gathered up? Was it a lesson in wise econ- 
omy, a protest against wastefulness? Have 
we ever noted the fact that there is little or 
no waste in God’s world? One form of 
life in passing prepares the way for another. 


All energy is conserved. It merely changes |. 


form. Everything has its place and function. 
Disintegrated rocks make excellent piant 
soil. Plant mould fosters tree life. 

What an interesting miracle, so free from 
advertising display, yet so mighty an exbibi- 
tion of power! It is recorded by all four 

ls, and is the only miracle thus recorded 
by all. It is as well attested as any incident 
in the life of Jesus, 

It illustrates, like so many others, that 
helpfulness of Jesus in times of need which 
was his great characteristic. No one ap- 

aled té him in vain. It emphasizes, too, 

is practicality, his use of what was at hand. 

- What sort of an ee did this make 
upon the’ people? he synoptic Gospels 
give little or no hint of this, ey merely 
suggest that Jesus was eager to be alone. 
The fourth Gospel (John 6 : 14, 15) explains 
the riddle. They were roused to remarkable 
enthusiasm and started to declare him to be 
the Messiah-King. 

The story of the Feeding of the Four Thou- 
sand is regarded even by Sanday as possibly 
a variant version of the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand. - -Notice, however, the details pe- 
culiar to the former. It is about the same 
sort of an incident, and illustrates the same 
ideas, 

The disciples had more provisions ‘after 
feeding the multitude than they had at the 
beginning. It*is a fact that giving ‘‘ never 
empties hands or hearts.’? Those who say 
that they cannot afford to give are those who 
really have never tasted the joy or known 
the secret of giving. 


Booxs THAT MAY BE UsEp. 

Readers of The Sunday School Times have 
already ordered several thousand copies of 
what seems to be one of the most useful of 
its publications for 1910: ‘‘ How to Make the 
Most of the Year in the Gospel According to 
Matthew.”’ It is a booklet giving a working 
outline of the entire Gospel that enables any 
one who will to master the book. It follows 
this with a large list of the best books on the 
subject, tells how to make the most profitable 
use of these weekly articles in the Times, and 
closes with a section.on ‘‘ The Secret of Profit- 
able Bible Study.’’ The booklet is gotten up in 
specially attractive form, and may be ordered 
at 10 cents, postpaid.—The Editor. 

No episode is more universally treated 
than the Feeding of the Five Thousand, since 
it occurs in each Gospel. . All commentaries 
discuss it in its various phases. Those on 
Matthew are least detailed. 

Bennett’s ‘* Life of Christ in Mark,’’ 88- 
90; Robertson’s ‘‘Epochs in the Life of 

esus,’’ 89, 90; Gilbert’s ‘*Student’s Life of 

esus,’’ 165-169, and Sanday’s ‘‘ Outlines of 
the Life of Jesus,’’ 122, 123, are full of terse 
but helpful suggestions. Horton’s ‘* Devo- 
tional Commentary on Matthew,’’ 132-134, 
and Plummer’s ‘‘ Exegetical Commentary on 
Matthew,’’ 203-206, are as usual crowded 
with valuable hints. Holtzmann’s *‘ Life of 
Jesus,’’ 287-289, affords an excellent exam- 
ple.of cleverness in describing an event with- 
out saying anything. 


DaiLy Home READINGS ON NExT LEssON. 


This daily home work is for every member of 
the class, and for the leader as well. It offers 
an inviting, simple, yet systematic and thor- 
ough preparation on the coming lesson, while 
the daily readings may also be used for devo- 
tional meditation, and as selections for family 
worship. If faithfully used, the plan will lead 
one into an appreciation and enjoyment of the 
lessons possible in no other way. 


Lesson for June 5: Matthew 14 2 22-36. 


Monday.— Read Matthew 14 : 22-27. The 
example of Jesus drives home to us the com- 
viction of the true place of prayer in our 
lives. He had to pray. 

Tuesday.— Read Matthew 14 : 28-36. 
When Peter ceased to think of reaching 
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mes and to estimate the difficulties, 
began to sink. 


Wednesday. —.Read Psalm 107 : 23-32, 
which describes God’s power over ko 
eng <a sane 16: I-Il, a 
poem which celebrated the ibition of 
a on me wd Israelites by mak- 
a pathwa sea. 
"rida. Read Isaiah 43 : 1-7, which ex- 
presses the care of God for his people when 
exposed to natural perils. 
»—Read Mark 6: 51-56, and no- 
tice the enthusiasm of the pe over Jesus, 
Sunday.— Read Matthew 14: 22-36. How 
ready men are to take Christ on their own 
terms, and how futile such an action be- 
comes { 
Wasueuren Cotiece, Torexa, Kansas. 


oe 
A Summer of Surprises 


(continued from page 245) 


latform, When the time arrived for. the 
esson which the wheel was intended to con- 
vey, attention was directed to the flood of 
sunlight pouring in at a south window, a ray 
of which was caught and its prismatic colors 
thrown upon a surface visible to all, Fol- 
lowing this was a verbal application and 
illustration of the component part of genuine 
Christian love. 

As the school read the love chapter the 
wheel was made to revolve until all the attri- 
butes of love had been named. On the wall 
back of the Primary class—whose chosen 
name is Jewels—were A. B. C., in large let- 
ters, —the primary class is always the A. B. C. 
class. These letters were also placed on the 
wall back of the Adult Bible Class. ‘The 
primary teacher alluded to the fact that the 
eldest member of the Adult class was over 
eighty years of. age, concluding with the 
thought that aftér years of Bible study we 
still find ourselves in the A. B. C, class. 
The Jewels repeated the verse—‘‘ The hoary 
head is a crown of grory if it be found in the 


-way of righteousness,’’ and the Adult class 


responded with—‘‘ Except ye be converted 
and become as little children, ye.shall in no 
wise enter into the kingdom of heaven.’’ 

Nor was the spiritual part neglected, for 
on the last Sunday before review the Sur- 
prise Committee introduced a speaker, one 
of our own, humble, well-known Christians, 
who urged the crowning of this successful 
summer’s work with the acceptance of Christ 
as our captain, otherwise the whole effort 
was a failure. The hush of earnest atten- 
tion, and the serious faces, spoke ple‘nly of 
the fruit of that one day’s work. 

The last class to make a choice of colors 
was the boys’ class of the intermediate de- 
partment. Their choice was the beloved 
red, white and blue; it seemed very signifi- 
cant, coming as it did on the temperance 
Sunday, and brought forth the expressed 
wish, that they might always stand by these 
colors and do their part toward preserving a 
**stainless flag.’’ 

This Summer School Plan, aside from its 
unusual interest and a greatly incréased 
average attendance, has meant a_ widely 
spread advertisement for our school, and a 
development of talents ‘invisible before (we 
now have violin accompaniment for the music 
besides ¢rained committees in each depart- 
ment of the school). The rivalry contained 
no unpleasant features but there seems to be 
a-stronger fellowship. between the classes. 
We always make a red letter affair of 
Rally Day, but it was with pardonable pride 
that our superintendent announced that it 
would not be a special feature this year, for 
every Sunday of the summer had been a 
Rally Day.—Z. W. Swansey, Ridott, £11. 


ad 
Convention Calendar 
World’s Sixth Convention, at 
Washington . May 19-24 


Georgia, National ‘Baptist Sunday- 
School Congress, at Atlanta. . May 25-30 


Illinois, at Olney. . .... May 31 to June 2 
Colorado, ‘at Denver . .... . .Jume 12-15 
New York, at Saratoga. ..... une 14-16 
Tennessee, at Columbia. . .... une 14-16 


Wisconsin Sunday-School Insti- 
_ tute, at Milwaukee. ..... Juhe 20, 21 


Iowa, at Mason City . . . Jume 21-23 
Idaho, at Twin Falls . .... . . June 21-26 
West Virginia School of Methods, 

at Charleston ‘ - « » «June 21-28 


Wisconsin, at Milwaukee . . . . . June 22-24 
Rhode Island, at Bristol, Summer 
School of Methods . . . June 25 to July 2 


Manitoba, at Winnipeg. . ./June 29 to July 1 











LESSON FOR MAY 29 (Matt. 14: 13-21 15 : 29-39) 


You CAN 
have a new 
organ —— 

an ESTEY | 


r ‘ 
Don't think folks haven’t the 
It is there, and it can be 
brought out. 

Don’t think our plan is a church- 
fair scheme. It isn’t. 

The whole idea is novel, easily 
carried out, and it is yours for the 


asking. 
Will you ask, on a postal, about 
the Estey School Organ Plan? 


Ask Now! 


Estey Organ Company 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


Pipc Organs 


There are many Scienti ieoges why 
our have Proved to be Far Superior 
to Organs containing a Greater 
Namber of S ° 


Because 
Our Universal Air Chest System supplies 
an absolutely Steady Wind Pressure under 
all conditions. ! 




















use 
Of this feature; and’ our. Scientific V: 


ae Olas a those rare mu 
ects ‘in quality ‘quantity so eagerly 
sought after by admirers wt real music: |’ 


“"heCost of Masptonanece t reduced to a’ 
Mimienam, our Schaniom being Simplicity 
Our descriptive book “G,”’ fully e 


our system, and giving a list of organs 
us, Il be mail upon,request. - 


Austin Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


“4 




















WHEN you are reading 

the advertisements in 
these pages, should it occur 
to you that you would like 
to learn of something NOT 
advertised here, will you be 
so good as to send word to the 
Publishers? Perhaps some- 
thing new is needed in church, 
or school, or home. You 
hardly know where to get 
it, or what it costs. If it 
isn't mentioned here, will you 
ask-us about it ? 
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Many of the most successful classes are 
rsuing the regular International Lessons. 
Seon denominational publisher may be able 
to suggest books suitable for your use if you 
wish to adopt something aside from these 
lessons. The Youn en’s Christian As- 
sociation Press (124 28th Street, New 
York City) has prepared and published some 
helpful Bible study series for such classes 
also. But by far the greater majority of the 
classes of which I have knowledge are using 
the same Sunday-school lesson as the other 
departments of the school, 
As to **how”’ to study, the methods of 
conducting the lesson in an adult class 
Different teachers will necessarily 
different methods. However, a few 
ral observations may be made::1. A 
constant effort should be made to interest 
every member in the recitation. 2. Oppor- 
pouny should be given for members to take 
part in the lesson discussion. Many classes 
in advance a list of questions bear- 
ng on the day’s lesson, which are discussed 
by the class during the study period. These 
are either printed or mimeographed and 
handed to all in attendance at the beginning 
of the session.: A wise leader will find vari- 
ous ways to, a or divide the lesson so 
that every one will be induced to participate. 
Most of our Sunday-school publishers are 
issuing monthly or quarterly magazines for 
adult bible classes. These are very helpful, 
not only to the teacher, but to the class mem- 
bers as well, I suggest that you write for 
samples of these, __~ 


HARTFORD, ' CONN, + During the last few 
months we have organized a Men's Bible Class 
which has rapidly grown to about forty-five 
members. The movement is extremely inter- 
esting to me, and I am desirous of studying the 
prob deeply, so as to plan intelligently, 
utilizing all the available experience published 
or to be secured by correspondence. Will vou 
kindly give me a full and complete 
graphy of helpful books? It is my desire to 
obtain as exhaustive a list as possible, to which 
end I felt you could assist me very nfaterially. 
May I also ask that you give me a few names 
of those whose knowledge of this problem is 
most extensive.—G. E, D. 


I am sure a careful reading of Interna- 
tidnal Adult Department Leaflets, Nos. 1, 2, 


g 





adopted by the International Association for 
the promotion of this department of Sunday- 
school work. Additional copies of these 
leaflets can be secured from your State Sec- 
retary, the Rev. J. W. Rae, Hartford Fire 
Insurance Building, Hartford, Connecticut. 
The following is a list of such books and 
periodicals as we have record of in the Inter- 
national office (International Sunday School 
Association, Hartford Building, Chicago) 
dealing exclusively with the Adult Bible Class 
work. You will understand, of course, that this 
list is constantly being added to, and I would 
suggest that you write to your own denomi- 
national publisher for additional suggestions. 


Books on Adult Bible Class Work 


How to Build Up an Ideal Bible Class (Mon- 
inger). 25 cents. Standard Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati. 

The Organized Adult Bible Class (Bryan). 
50 cents. Christian Publishing Company, 


St. Louis. 

The Adult Bible Class. (Crews). 25 cents. 
William Briggs, ‘Toronto, Ontario. 

The ‘‘ How” Book (Hudson). so cents. The 
Sunday School Times Co., Philadelphia. 

Adult Bible Classes (Wood and Hall). Paper, 
25 cents. Pilgrim Press, Boston, Mass. 

Adult Bible Classes (Hazard). 15 cents, Pil- 
grim Press, Boston, Mass. 

The Adult Bible Class(Pearce). 25 cents. The 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 

The Organized Adult Bible Class (Cuninggim), 
25 cents, net. Publishing House of the 
M. E. Church, South, Nashville, ‘Tenn. 


Periodicals 





The Adult Bible Class (Baptist). American 
Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia. 


-World Wide Baraca. M. A. Hudson, Syra- 


and 3, will give you a clear idea of the plans | 
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vetoes From basen ana Cleon 
Pilgrim Boston and Ch 
The Lockout ( ‘TS Publish- 


ing Company, Cincinnati. ; 

Adult Bible Class Monthly (Methodist 
copal). Methodist Book Concern, New 
York and Cincinnati, 

‘The Adult Bible Class Student (M. E., South). 
Publishing House M. E., South, Nashville. 

The Adult Bible Class Monthly (Methodist in 
Canada). William Briggs, Toronto, On- 


tario. 

Westminster. Adult Bible Class. Presbyterian 
Won “is Publication 2 Sabbath School 

The Bible Class M . Sabbath School 
Publications, rian Church in Can- 
ada, ‘Toronto, Ontario. 

The Loyal Sons Gazette. Will H. Brown, 
Fruitdale Station, Oakland, Cal. 


The New Movement Monthly. "David C. Cook, 
Elgin, Miinois. 


cuse, New York. 





Children at Home 


All About a Penny 
By Hilda Richmond 

¥ HAT good would a penny do?” 

Richard was always dae: “Pil 

just spend this one for candy, and 
maybe the next one I’ll put in the'mite box. If 
I had lots of money I’d like to give big shining 
dollars, but a penny doesn’t count, When 
I’m a man I’)! give lots of money.’’ 

** But if all the boys spend their pennies, 
where will the offering be?’’ ‘asked his 
mother. ‘*Somebody must save, and you 
should be willing to do your part.’’ 

**T would like to, mamma, but a penny 
isn’t anything,’’ said Richard, ‘‘I want one 
of those pretty red candies awful bad.’’ 

‘* Richard, I wish you would take this 
penny and run over to Mrs, Gray for one of 
those slips she promised me,’’ said Mrs. Snow, 
seeming to forget all about the mite box. 
**She sells them for a penny apiece, and I 
‘want to start one.’’ 

Richard was very glad to have his mother 
forget about the mite box, and he could buy 
the red candy on his way for the plant, so he 
ran whistling down the street. ‘Now get 
one of those old tomato cans in the back yard, 
and punch three holes in the bottom of it with 
a nail,’’ said his mother when he came back 
with the geranium branch, and his mouth full 
of candy. : 

It was a short task to plant and water the 
slip, as she directed him, and very soon Rich- 
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' Macbeth - Pearl 
Glass is the only 
kind of glass that 
would .ever be 
used for lamp- 
chimneys if every 
maker consid- 
ered his interests 
f identical with 

those of the user, 

It is only the 
user's interests, 
however, that you have to con- 
sider. 

See that my name, Macbeth, is 
on the lamp-chimneys you buy, 
and they won’t break from heat. 


One quality; to get the correct size and shape for 
any burner, have my lamp book, Free. Addrese 


MACBETH, Pittsburen. 


CHILOREN’S DAY SERVICES 
Sainples of 
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These are better and 


qereasion bas Seen pals to words. Be net ecide 
FALL ACK C0 ee iis suite 0h 
ALL-MACK 60. a 
H Ss GLA SS \ Samples of both for 
GARLAND OF BEAUTY} "otis aampe. 
i 


all 5 of the services in this advertisement. Be sure to 
see t all. 

| Adam Geibel Music Co. 

Children’s 


Philadeiphia,Ps., 1018-20 Arch St. 
New York, N. Y., 27 E. 2nd St. 
Chicago, Ii, 214-216 State St. 


Day Sunday Schoo! Music 








A sample of each of New Child: 
‘Services by Lorene, | tson and oe comune 
of our New Sac , sam es 
pecial offers of our New : 


and si 
“U ° our catalogue (mu- 
este ites ) of sacred music for Childen’s Day 
and se, sent when 5 cents accompanies th 
roquees and The Sunday School Pe menti 4 
iren’s Day i. 
irecitation and exercises chiefs for pelmary and inter- 
mediate scholars, 15 cents. 
158 5th Ave., New York LORENZ PUB.CO. Daytes, 0. 


NEW SERVICES 








ard was out at play and had forgotten all about 
the plant. He did not think of it again until 
his mother asked bim some weeks later to 
hunt up a cracked stone jar in which to trans- 
plant it, and then he only noticed that it was 


growing rapidly. 


‘*To-day’s the day the Juniors take their 
mite boxes to the meeting, mamma,” said 
Richard one day in September. ‘‘ Do you 
know where mine is?’’ 

‘* Yes, it is in your closet, dear. Just 
where you put it when your teacher gave it 


to | el 

‘ichard brought out the dusty thing and 
shook it hard, butit was enipty. ‘I declare, 
I forgot all about it,’’ he said. ‘*‘ Mamma, 
won’t you please lend me a quarter to put 
into it?’’ 

**No, Richard, you know. papa’ doesn’t 
allow. borrowing.’’ 

** But I’ll have to go with an empty box, 
mamma, and all the others will have money. 
I wish I hadn’t spent everything for candy. 
I will do better next time. But I never had 
more than a penny at a time and a penny 
doesn’t count.’’ 

** Richard, do you remember that penny 
slip you bought from Mrs. Gray last spring? 
That was your penny that you lost, and I 
wanted to show you what could be done with 
it. Bring me that little red box in my sewing 
basket.”” 

Richard brought out the red box, and 
when it was opened a number of silver 
and copper coins rolled out. ‘Do you re- 
member that all summer you have been pot- 
ting little slips and selling them when they 
grew strong and thrifty? This money is all 
yours for the mite box, and the plant is still 
left.’’ 

‘Forty-three cents!’ cried Richard | 
counting the money. ‘And all from one | 
penny! I’ll never say again, mamma, that | 
a penny doesn’t amount to anything.’’ 

KENTON, OHIO. 





BEA AND PRAISE C. Harold Lowden 
JUNE ULADNESS, by Varlous Authors 

| Positively the best published. See them be- 
| fore making a selection. Send §c. for the two. 


JOHN J. HOOD CoO. 
1024 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


HALLOWED wevents 


NEW and OLD 


| By l. ALLAN SANKEY, son of IRA D. SANKEY 
| OVER 1,000 CHURCHES USING IT 

256 Pages, 100 New Songs, Responsive Readings 
$25 per 100; not 35 cents per copy by mail 
Returnable samples mailed to “ earnest inguirers.”” 


THE BISLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 
CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICE 


“HAIL! PESTAL | LOWERS. by I. H. Meredith. 


by various composers. 

1 orchestration. 

THE BUSY BEES, a short canteta-service by Lizzie 
De Armond and Charles C. Ackley. 

Complete samples of the three sent for 10 cents. 


Tullar-Meredith Co. 55°washineton St.; Chicago 


WRiters we 5 potodie Ip Primat > Intaruse- 
sam 


diate, and Young P: s. Su to Ray- 
Publication Bldg:, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


mond S. Miller, 708 
‘0 t 

omeccmeosmeee | SC1) PECK’S Metal ETS 
A new method of mending holes in all kinds of 
granite and tinware. No heat required. Sam- 

le and terms FREE. Fine opportunity for 
oor and a* to earn-money. : 

CK & CO., 215 Main Street, Batavia, N. Y. 


When answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 


























LIVER UPSET? Try 
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THE MAYOR Y 
‘SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
‘The brightest man for miles around. 


And so he says to high and low : 
“The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


Some one es at t the otteie ot 

importan e 
Oe Sideis ol the smallest home in 
that city. If thiscan be accomplished 


by small exertion, at small f 
wd much the better. A cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 


i RISH 


ROLLERS 























unequaiied. 


inventor's. 


requires ao tacks, Inventor's 
sigaature on 





tone 





We 
UP ze Ba retreat es Foca 
1 alg hs to represent a book, 


lar ama poriielars 
aiher oo NicHOLS CD. Springticld, Mass. 








Family Food 


‘Crisp, Toothsome, and Requires no 
ing 


A little boy down in North Carolina 
asked his mother to write an account 
of how Grape-Nuts food had helped 
their family, 

She says Grape-Nuts was first brought 
to her attention in Charlotte, where she 
visited, 

‘*While I was there I used the food 
regularly. I gained about 15 pounds 
and felt so well that when I returned 
home I began using Grape-Nuts in the 
famil regularly, 

My little 18-months-old baby short! 
afee ing weaned was very ill wit 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 





The Young People’s: 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 











Sunday, May 29, 1910. 
Is ours a Christian nation? (Psa, 
33 : 8-22). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week - 
sit te of sacrifice (Matt. 20 :25- 


Tuns.—The test of righteousness (Isa. 58 : 
WED.—The aan of blessing (Num. 24 : 3- 
tuves.—The test of obedience (Isa. 1 : 1- 
Pea of justice (Zephig : 1-7; | 


Sat ~The test of Priesthood (it Peas 9 
to; Rev. 1 : 5, 6). 














dyspepsia and teething. She was sick | 
nine weeks, and we tried everything. | 
She became so emaciated that. it was 
painful to handle her, and we thought 
we were going to lose her. One day a 
happy thought rie = me to try Grape- 
Nuts soak ttle warm milk. 

‘** Well, it weed likeacharm, and she | 
began taking it regularly and improve- | 
ment set in atonce. She is now getting | 
well and round and fat as fast as pos- | 
sible, and on Grape-Nuts. 

‘* Some time ago several of the family | 
were stricken with La Grippe at the | 
same time, and during the worst stages | 
we could not: relish anything in the | 
shape of food but Grape-Nuts and | 
oranges, everything else nauseating us. 

‘We all appreciate what your famous | 
food has done for our family.” 

Read ‘‘ The Road to Weliville,” found | 
in pkgs. ‘‘ There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time totime. They 
are genuine, true, and ‘full of hemes | 
interest. 


Name other tests of the Christian nation. 


How we help to make the nation more 
Christian ; . 


How has the Bible blessed the nation ? 


HE late. Supreme Court Justice, David 
{ewe was never wearied of prov- 


ke that the United States is a Christian |. 
‘nation, He wrote a little book bearing the 


title, ** The United States a Christian Na- 
tion,’’ He set forth in this book decisions 
of State Courts and of the United States 
Supreme Court justifying his contention. 

But just because this is a Christian nation 
it is never satisfied with itself. It is con- 
stantly waging warfare inst evil and 
iniquity, That is the difference between 
Christianity and other religions. Other re- 
ligions absorb evils and sanctify them, 
Christianity denounces evil and destroys it. 
As the American Consul General at Hong 


Kong has said: ‘* Pagan vice and ignorance |: 
are a dead incubus, with no hope from |- 


within. Paganism unaided never improves. 


In a Christian community,’ where you find |- 
Jovice and degradation, there is no peace ; |: 


there is nesmes eee ; some one is for- 
ce E conrving standard and: 


-the ‘ine to come up; If one - | 


yr ng joes not relieve the iniquity, better 


men and women to follow on force the im- | 


provement.”’ 


And there are many unChristiin and anti- 


Christian things in our Christian nation which 
must be warred against. There is the social 
evil, Itis the old familiar foe with which the 
early church had such a fearful battle. It has 
been in the world ever since, and it is in our 
land now, . No land can be a truly Christian 
land until this evil is rooted out, and it can 
be rooted out only as all life is purified and 
consecrated to God. 


We are not Christian yet in our business 
and politics, UnChristian principles and 
practises rule in much manufacture and 
trade, Unfairness, dishonesty, unequal dis- 
tribution of the products of industry, hateful 
competition, industrial war, graft, private in- 
terests dominant in legislation, tyranny of 
labor, tyranny of capital—our life, with all 
its wholesome and Christian elements, is 
loaded with things which are at war with 
the spirit of Christianity. 


The list of the nation’s shortcomings js 
longer than any but a Christian, conscience 
could prepare,—child labor, vile sanitary 
conditions of life still tolerated, private waste 
j and extravagance, the liquor traffic, the 
elimination of religion and a religious basis 
of morals from education, racial prejudice, 
masses of illiterate foreigners unChristian- 
ized, quack medicines and vampire practi- 
| tioners, unclean literature and powers that 
prey upon innocence, putrid ethics drama- 
tized, preventable diseases. The list can be 
multiplied indefinitely. These are the things 
that are not Christian, 

We ought to be in reality as well as in 
judicial decision a Christian nation, We 
cannot become so by legislation or by wealth 
or by charity. We can become so only by 


| religion. Religion will use legisiation and 


wealth and education and philanthropy, 
| but religion alone can do the work. It alone 
has the ideal of the Kingdom of God toward 
which we move. It alone has the power of 
that Kingdom to apply to life te cleanse it, 
to redeem it, to make it holy. 

Are we applying Christianity to life in our 
own komes and our own communities ? 
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The Way to Nerve Health 


OUR: nervous em controls 
ti action your — 


“sean on a owe and perk 


fectly healthy nervous system. There 
is no happy medium—your nervous 
system is your s/ave or your maséer. 


Insomnia, sleeplessness, indigestion, 

continual lack of e , are all 
indications nerve insu nation. 
At the first hed of nervous disorder you 


need a tonic—you need 
NIC 












































THE FOOD 


SANATOGEN is a scientific combina- 
tion of Albumen—milk’s nutrient and 
Sodium Glycero-Phosphate—the vital 
constituent of the brain and nerve cen- 
ters. Sanatogen is eagerly assimilated 
by the hungry tissues—it upbuilds and 
revitalizes simultaneously the brain and 
body. It is enthusiastically endorsed 
by such famous people as Hall Caine, 
Channing Pollock, Sir Gilbert Parker, 
Lady Henry Somerset, as well as over 
12,000 practising physicians. 


Write for Dr. Saleeby’s Book 


Foe bartcings of this famous physician- 

author re always interesting, and in 

is aps has put forth some new 

ideas about your every-day life that 
il surprise you. 


Dat eitinde Wok Mites him: eiethe 
















ACATION ESonTs” 


Chemical Go, the m on’ 
ew 


‘VACATION. LAND 


; ryangie Like cea MOUNTAIN 
ESOR 


Ideal Hotels, eee na Seaside homes 
and Country farm house retreats offering 
accommodations to suit every 
taste and purse. 
Irs FREE For Tue Asninea, 
Other Publications descriptive of and 
illustrating each section will be included 
for the cost of mailing. 
LET US KNOW YOUR WANTS TO-DAY. 
Address Library No. 88. R 


NORTH STATION, BOSTON. IaIv AT 


MDD C4 ic icncrivid sevebateccis cited vecéntecs veces teceediba 
Dr agyitt.....2s.iccrssessseresscessccsoves gases csesvesecese 
Address... 











C. M. GURT, G.P-A. 


BLAIR BLAIR, ACADEMY EIU | New Jersey 


ry Hem "Teoroug h igs Series liberal endowment 

















%.STAMMER 


at FREE books book oat so vot ay 


eens the a cu 
ie 
Fsthtsiers Soheol tne, B09 First Sta, 






ns September soe. = 


P. O, Box 





joun co. SHARPE, low rate o 








Necco SWEE 


Tell the : Yo not:to buy any con- 
fectionery buf NECCO SWEETS. ne name means 
‘made in the‘ largest, b cleanest confec- 

tionery a t » e coun was handled 
in the make hing” cover’, over 500 
varieties, including The O WAFERS and x 
CHOCOLATES. 


Sold b ~S dealers ‘everywh " 
e ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., 














may bring the overétired ells’ tenon or * 7 
Brain- preacher into an unreasonable de- Horsfor d s 

ression which’ is purely physical. ‘ 

Acid 


Fag n that condition an excellent tonic 
phate. It affords sustenance to both 
Headache tele tek bee. Phosphate 


and vitalizer is Horsford’s Acid Phos- 

















